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ALL WE MEAN BY SUFFRAGE. 


BY B.C. A. 

















Let Woman do as Woman can 
And do it sti/l as Woman; 
As man may do by nature’s plan, 
When he becomes a freeman. 
Cuorvs. 
‘This is all we mean by Suffrage, 
Remove what's iniier way, 
And then will come a new age, 
A better, brighter day. 
Her sphere is here, her sphere is there, 
We hear on every side; 
But make her free as man is free, 
And nature will decide. 
Cuorvus.—This is all we mean by Suftrage, &c. 
Her nature will decide her sphere 
And put her in her place, 
‘Where she may do her Woman's work— 
Her duty to the race. 
Cuorvs.—This is all we mean by Suffrage, &c. 


ur homes are blest by Woman’s help, 
Society made dear; 
‘Where e’er she goes, on all she throws 
Her purity and cheer 
Cnorvs.—This is all we mean by Suffrage, &c. 


A longer life, a higher aim, 
For Woman is our plan. 
At home, at church, and in the state, 
A true h2)pmeet for man. 
nornvus.—This is all we mean by Suffrage, &c. 


Se 





For the Woman's Journal. 


YANKEE DOODLE REVISED. 


A Sona ror MICHIGAN. 
BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


We'll sing a song for Michigan ; 
And surely any noodle, 
t Might guess the air most dear to her, 

Would still be Yankee Doodle. 

Cuorvs. 
Yankee Doodle keep it up, 

Our brothers must not flout us; 

Mind the music, keep the step, 
They will not vote without us. 
Our Uncle Sam had saved himself 
A wondrous lot of bother 
If he his good things still had shared 

With Yankee Doodle’s mother. 
Cuorvus.—Yankee Doodle keep it up, &c. 
And strange it seems a hundred years, 

To trace his way, and find him 
Just now awakening to see 

His half was left behind him. 
Cuorvus.—Yankee Doodle keep it up, &c. 
But looking round, and taking thought, 

He frankly owns he’s missed her, 

And says, by Yankee Doodle’s side, 

He'll make room for his sister. 
Cuorvus.— Yankee Doodle keep it up, &c, 
Yankee Doodle’s wife and girls 

Shall have his full protection, 

Shall share his cares and holidays, 

And vote at his election. 

CHorus—Yankee Doodle keep it up, &c. 








“WOMAN'S EDUCATION AND HEALTH” 
ONCE MORE. 


The “Sex in Education” controversy is not 
at an end; nor is it likely to end yet, as one 
of the themes offered by the Harvard Medical 
School for prize dissertations is one of the 
leading points raised by Dr. E. H. Clarke. 
But the latest book that has thus far been 
called out by the controversy,—and one of 
the best,— is the small volume entitled “Wo. 


_ man’s Education and Woman’s Health,” by 


George F. Comfort, A. M., Dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, New 
York, and Mrs. Anne Manning Comfort, M.D. 
(Syracuse; Dunston & Co., $1.) Of the latter 
I know only what her medical title implies; 
but Professor Comfort is well known as au- 
thor of several valuable text-books and as 
the chief originator of that excellent institu- 
tion, the American Philological Society. This 
combination of medical and educational ex- 
perience, at any rate, promises well for a book 
on the relation of education to health. 

The book itself is rather unequal in execu- 
tion, but gives some of the poitts of criticism 
on Dr. Clarke’s book in a more compact and 
telling way than any book called out by the 
discussion. It opens, fur instance, extremely 
Well, by a chapter on the “Logical Results of 
Dr. Clarke’s argument.” It is clearly and 
calmly shown that if we concede Dr. Clarke's 








main position, not only must the sexes be 
separated in school; but no two young wo- 
men can recite together; and all class instruc- 
tion for ten or twenty young women is entirely 
out of the question. They must thus be pre- 
vented not only from attending colleges and 
academies but from schools of any kind what- 
ever. “It would be impossible to organize 
schools in which every pupil is to refrain from 
study, or for class exercise, for from four to 
seven successive days in each month.” “Itis 
not atall a question of co-education; it is 
practically a question whether the great ma- 
jority of the young women of America shall 
receive any formal instruction at all, after 
they are fourteen or fifteen years of age.” 
“By Dr. Clarke’s plan the average American 
woman could not rise above the educational 
status of the peasaut women of Germany.” 
(p. 17.) Itis farther shown that as this the- 
ory would at once sweep out of service all the 
women-teachers who now instruct nine-tenths 
of our public schools, it would be the practi- 
cal annihilation of the present American pub- 
lic school system, even for boys. 

Now this is a fair opening; for, although it 
does not refute an adversary’s arguments to 
show that their logical results would be utter- 
ly disastrous; it is yet plain that this throws 
upon him the responsibility of unusual care- 
fulness of statement and caution of argu- 
ment, where so very much is atstake. So this 
chapter is promptly followed up by one of the 
plainest and most direct description, dealing 
with Dr. Clarke’s mode of reasoning. Here 
the main offense of Dr. Clarke is summed up 
in the phrase “extraordinarily hasty generali- 
zations,” and the remark is made, which 
seems to me perfectly fair and true. 

“He |Dr. Clarke] would not accept the 
same proportion of the available evidence 
that he adduces in support of the theory, as 
conclusive in determining the influence of 
tea and coffee upon the public health, in deter- 
mining the cause of the epizvotic or of diph- 
theria, or in deciding whether cancer is a sys- 
temic or a local disease. He would not ap- 
prove of the same hasty generalization in de- 
ciding the influence of free-trade upon na- 
tional wealth, or of capital punishment in re- 
pressing crime.” (p. 24.) 

In this chapter some attempt is made to es- 
timate the number of women in America 
‘‘who have devoted themselves to hard and 
consecutive study in our schools, while they 
were between fourteen and twenty years old.” 
The number is estimated at “between one and 
two million ;” of whom probably half a mil- 
lion have studied in mixed schools. ‘Tens if 
not hundreds of thousands of these women are 
now wives and mothers; doubtless some thou- 
sands are grandmothers and a few are great- 
grandmothers.” As to the resultsin this vast 
multitude of cases, Dr. Clarke does not make 
oven the pretence at a systematic inquiry; he 
states a few clinical cases and takes the rest 
for granted. He says himself ‘Only a few fe- 
male graduates of colleges have consulted the 
writer professionally,” (Clarke, p. 144)—a 
most damaging admission, which these crit- 
ics do not overlook, you may be sure. And 
they call attention to the fact, which a physi- 
cian is so apt to overlook, that he usually 
hears of the sick, but not of the well, just as 
a jailor sees the criminals and not the honest 
men. 

“The large number of women of liberal 
education, who are living in the enjoyment of 
excellent health and who are distributed in 
variable proportions through different com- 
munities, have no occasion to make their 
health a matter of private conversation, much 
less of public discussion. They are thus lia- 
ble to be lost sight of and be omitted from an 
estimate of the average health of a particular 
class of persons.’’ (pp. 35-6.) 

This criticism also calls attention to the 
fact which professional courtesy keeps in the 
background; the entire dissent of many able 
and enlightened physicians from Dr. Clarke’s 
theory. Prof. Comfort and his wife are not 
aware that this is the case with some of the 
most eminent of Dr. Clarke’s fellow-physi- 
cians, in Boston and vicinity; but they recog- 
nize the general fact. 

The remark of Dr. Clarke, so often criti- 
cized, that men and women begin and end 
their career as “sexless beings” is here vigor- 
ously and justly reproved (p. 41.) I know of 
nothing in “Sex and Education” which seems 
more utterly materialistic, and what is worse, 
more remote from facts, than this astound- 
ing statement. The authors of the present 
work point out, very justly, that when we 
hear a young child’s voice behind us, in the 
street, we know, almost unfailingly, whether 
a boy or girl is speaking, and they add, 

“Whoever is blessed wi " 
rents, who, at threescore | ae 
at fourscore, still linger with tottering step 
and feeble hands upon the shores of time 
recognizes the sacred difference between 
grandfather and grandmother, as distinctly as 
that between father and mother.” (p. 43.) 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘Chiefly Physiologi- 
cal,” the authors point out what they con- 


ceive to be views ‘completely overthrown by 





investigation,” in Dr. Clarke’s book, and they 
cite recent German authorities on this point. 
(p. 57.) In the appendix, moreover, they give 
letters from medical and educational authori 
ties, disputing his facts and inferences, espe- 
cially in regard to European methods. 

The “conclusion” of the book is this: 

“We find thus that Dr. Clarke has thrown 
out to apopular audience a hypothesis of his 
own, which has no place in physiological or 
medical science; that he has sought to estab- 
lish his position by insufficient proofs, and to 
fortify them by inapt comparisons and illus. 
trations, and by erroneous representation of 
European ways; that he has omitted data 
which are very important in the general line 
of the argument; and that, in short, his whole 
reasoning is singularly unsound.” T, w. H. 


ae 


SEX AND WORK---NO. 9. 


A better school discipline, a higher stand- 
ard of scholarship, improved manners and 
even improved morals are admitted thus far 
to be some of the direct results of Co-educa- 
tion. The experiment has proved so conclu- 
sively that it quickens the minds, refines the 
manners, and elevates the morale of both 
sexes, that every doubter now begins by 
making concessions to this extent; by way of 
more effectively calling in question the most 
complete justification of the experiment in 
all other respects. 

Dr. Clarke is not an exception to this rule. 
In the face of sad admissions, he still speaks 
of sexual influence in school life as though it 
were a matter of grave objection—as though 
it must be hedged about by a suspicion of 
evil; leading in some unexplained way to 
most serious consequences. To most serious 
consequences the sexual sentimente do lead 
inevitably. They are potent forces in school 
life and in all other life. Bnt with abundant 
opportunities of studying many educational 
institutions of all grades, I never knew of one 
bad result which could be fairly attributed to 
Co-education. I have traced many good re- 
sults, have watched them rising steadily and 
increasingly; and have followed them out- 
ward into widely different and quite unexpect- 
ed channels. 2 

Experience and observation should qualify 
a woman, whose life is approaching half a cen- 
tury, half of that life itself a part of the co- 
educational system, and the remainder largely 
devoted to studying its effects, to speak with 
as much authority on this subject as any one 
else is likely to do with only the existing 
amount of data to observe and reason from. 
As teacher my experience has also been mis- 
cellaneous enough, and of many varieties—in 
the Church,in the Sunday School, on the 
lecture platform, occasional classes; and, ad- 
ded to these,a term each in two different 
Public Schools and in two Academies, about 
one year in all; but under widely different 
conditions, admirably adapted to test the 
merits and demerits of co-education. 

I was “lady principal’ in a now flourishing 
Academy in Michigan, as it was, with all its 
Western spirit and versatility, rather more 
than twenty-eight years ago. Brothers and 
sisters would come from neighboring towns, 
furnish rooms, keep house, and attend school. 
Perhaps a cousin or two or an acquaintance 
would join the domestic club. Yet no scandal 
arose. The young people had come thers to 
study, and they did study! This proved to be 
the best possible practica! outlet to sentiment. 
Let any group of both sexes, ycung or old, 
become thoroughly interested together in any 
class of intellectual work—from my noting of 
facts over and over again, it seems to me as 
sure as demonstration that this is the best 
possible safeguard to the morals of the little 
community. It adds also the pleasantest and 
highest impetus towards the elevation and 
utilization of sentiment. , 

At first, I taught young women chiefly— 
some of them old enough to feel an elder-sis- 
terly sympathy for my first real homesickness. 
Small boys were reported to feel and some of 
them tosay that they “didn’t wish to recite 
to the schoolma’am.” Perhaps the large 
boys began to think that they would just as 
lieve recite to the schoolma’am. At any rate 
the Principal offered me a choice of classes, 
and before the term ended I was about as like- 
ly to be found in the recitation-room or in the 
boy’s school-room hearing lessons as in my 
own proper department. 

The result to me was, that the task of at- 
tending to a recitation, and at the same time 
keeping a large school in order, was immense- 
ly simplified. The outside girls would distress 
me sometimes by innumerable varieties of 
mischief. The boys never did. That the 
pupils gained in the interest which they ap- 
plied to study, it would be unfair to say. The 
Principal, by his experience, hi: good sense, 
and his genuine enthusiasm, knew how to in- 
spire them in that direction, but it would be 
safeto say that they lost nothing in school 
diligence. It is certain that the whole school 


teacher —a live woman who understood thor- 
oughly that she hereelf waa placed on trial, 


self-respecting good behavior. 

Subsequent to that test, it would be morally 
impossible to convince me that impulses and 
fascinations which exist in all young people 
as intensely active and mobile sentiments, can 
not be best managed by enabling them to 
quicken the higher activities of mind. Emc- 
tions perhaps the most powerful of all the 
sentient forces, we can no longer afford to ig- 
nore in any system of education. A complete 
science of sociology may or may not be ulti- 
mately within human attainment; but some 
progress must be possible in the right practi- 
cal direction. 

The sexual sentiments can be directed, 
modified, disciplined, or literally transformed 
into other mental activities. But the young 
can neither be expected to understand this, 
nor to know how to effect such results, The 
natural processes tending towards ends so 
imperatively desirable, must be incorporated 
in our educational systems. It seems to me 
that the one course for successful educators 
'o follow with unwavering steadiness, must 
lie stretched out before them like a direct line 
ofsubjects. Ithas been repeatedly and abund- 
antly proved that the genial and natural de- 
sire of every boy and girl to please the oppo- 
site sex, can be made to take the gratifying 
form of welllearned lessons and courteous be- 
havior. What does this mean, except that 
here are potent social forces subject to ration- 
al influences? Forces which, left to grope 
blindly and without aid in a sphere of un- 
regulated impulses, are devastating the world, 
forces which, comprehensively directed, in the 
end would bring to earth a social millennium. 

The vanity of self-love, which, under the 
pretense of cultivating the graces of life and 
the gracious courtesies of society, now fash- 
ions the innumerable young prigs of both 
sexes, can be systematically converted into an 
intellectual self-respect, in the school-room, 
better thanelsewhere. There, naturally, they 
measure more by attainments than by fine 
clothes or dainty manners or social position. 
There, better than elsewhere, the real im- 
morality of unmeaning flirtation can be trans- 
formed into the morality of bright, genial, 








gained—in the place of a spiritless, homesick 


pleasant companionship. 

Once I returned to teach for my academical 
Alma Mater in a New York town, colonized 
from New England, and essentially New Eng- 
land in character. The Principal, a dear, eld- 
erly clergyman, had tried to mold me after his 
own heart, to graduate at Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary into a chronic teacher or a missionary. 
His assistant had been my classmate from the 
babyhood of both till he started for Dart- 
mouth, and I, somewhat later, went to Ober- 
lin, where they admitted women on equal 
terms, or nearly equal terms, to all depart- 
ments of study. Half the pupils had been our 
former schoolmates. Under these circum- 
stances, we were not likely to test innova- 
tions; nor was I—given the sole responsibility 
of the girls’ school-room—to be expected to 
find the “governing’’ part of my duty a sine- 
cure. They were reasonably good girls, and 
everybody seemed satisfied; but whatever en- 
thusiasm for stady I could awaken in them, 
they generally saved up to be put into the les- 
sons which were to be recited “up stairs.” If 
they wanted special help, it was often help in 
preparing the lessons for “up stairs!” Those 
same lessons up stairs! I knew all about 
them—that they were generally spirited, well 
learned, and well recited. But the flavor of 
vecitations “down stairs” was often as insipid 
as the tepid remnant of soda water left over in 
the bottom of the glass. 

At Oberlin, where they have a large prepara- 
tory department, at one time I had a class of 
young ladies in English Composition. A 
pleasant and satisfactory class it was; yet a 
similar result was noticeable. When these 
young ladies came into classes where they 
were expected to read essays in the presence 
of a professor and gentlemen classmates, the 
wish to succeed and the pressing need for as- 
sistancs or suggestion, were equally manifest. 

In a strictly girls’ school, of course each 
would do her best with lessons which needed 
the most study. And yet, in the mixed 
school, or in a college like Vassar, which 
knows that it is to be tested by other colleges 
and to be judged in comparison with them, it 
is certain that the influence which requires 
an elevated standard of scholarship for the 
girls, is much less a result from the supposed 
effect which this will produce upon the oppo- 
site sex, than from the steady pressure of the 
quickened feminine consciousness that every 
failure now is more than personal failure. 
The direct influence which most inspires suc- 
cess to every girl, comes from her own sex, 
the sex which instinctively recognizes that, 
for the first time in history, it is fairly called 
on to give proof of its equal in tellectual ability. 


in scholarship, in general competence, and in 
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! CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Mile. Genevieve Favre, daughter of M. Jules 
| Favre, has married her father’s secretary, M. 
| Maritain, advocate. 

Emily Faithfull tusists that the intemper- 
|} ate use of ice water is the chief cause of bad 


| health among American women. 

| Elizabeth S. Woolston, of Mt. Washington, 
Md., delivered the valedictory address at the 
| Swarthmore College Commencement last 
week. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe is about to commence yet 
another story, under the title of “We and 
Our Neighbors,” illustrating the Temperance 
agitation. 

Miss Ida E. Derby, daughter of Dr. Derby, 
the dentist, sails for Shanghai, China, in Oc- 
tober, as a missionary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal board. 

Miss McHenry, of St. Stephen's Church, 
Philadelphia, has raised three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for three church homes, which 
care for six hundred children. 

The Worcester Palladium is edited by two 
sisters, daughters of the former editor. They 
are desirous of making it an Art journal, and 
have able writers engaged for that purpose. 

Miss M. L. Ransom, of Cleveland, who 
some time since sold to Congress a portrait 
of Joshua R. Giddings, has painted Gen. Geo. 
H. Thomas, and desires to dispose of the pic- 
ture in the same way. 

Miss Georgia Carpenter, of Oregon, has 
been selected by the Concordia Literary So- 
ciety of Willamette University, as one of the 
speakers to contend for the prize at the end 
of the present term. 

Miss W. Sudlow, present Principal of the 
Training School, was unanimously elected 
Superintendent of Schools for the indepen- 
dent district of the city of Davenport, Iowa, 
for the ensuing year. 

Miss Antoinette Sterling recently sang at 
Osborne House for Queen Victoria and a few 
members of her court. After singing twice 
the Queen asked her to sing again. She 
pleased the Queen. She pleases everybody. 


Madame Essipoff, whom Von Bulow calls, 








says the A/heneum, “the finest lady pianist” 
of the age, enchants the London public es- 
pecially by reviving the playing of Chopin’s 
piano-forte concerts, and generally by her ex- 
ecutive skill. 

Mile. Marie Krebs, a young pianist who is 
well remembered in Boston, has lately been 
giving piano-forte recitals in London with 
great success. A Boston journal says that 
“she has now attained a position in the world 
of executive art second to none,” 


Miss Elizabeth Gardner in France, and 
Miss Thompson in England, are two women 
who have especially distinguished themselves 
among painters thisyear. Miss Gardner is an 
American. She has exhibited two works (a 
“Corinna” and portraits of children) in the 
salon at Paris, of which the art critics speak 
eulogistically. 

Mrs. Dwyer, of Williamsburg, N. Y., made 
use of logic, which might not have been hu- 
mane, but it was forcible. Her husband had 
struck, not because he wished to, but at the 
command of his Union, and her children in 
the meantime were starving. So she beat the 
brains of her three little ones out with a ham- 
mer, and tried to do likewise with her hus- 
band. 

Miss Lavinia Goodell was admitted to the 
bar in the Circuit Court of the First Judicial 
Circuit of the State of Wisconsin, at Janes- 
ville, June 17, 1874, Judge H. 8. Conger, pre- 
siding. Miss Goodell is the first lady ever 
admitted to the bar of Wisconsin, and now 
that a precedent is established we trust that 
many more will follow her example. She in- 
tends to practice in Janesville. 

Miss Mattie Gaylord, of Boston, has be- 
come famous as a tourist. Five years ago 
she and her sister made Denver their initial 
point of departure for a journey of 13,000 
miles, which they accomplished with their 
own carriage, visiting every camp, settlement, 
village and city in the Territories and on 
the Pacific coast. Miss Gaylord is now en 
route to Australia, where she will spend the 
next two years in a similar kind of go-about. 


Mrs. Imogene Brown, well known to New 
Yorkers as a fine vocalist, appeared under the 
‘ ? ty’s 

name of “Imogene Orelli,” at Her Majes 
Opera-house, London, May 5. The London 


Times alluding to her performance in Travi- 
“Allowing for nervousness, which 








ata, says: 
sreventedtbeg from exercising her full powers, 
it must ted that she has made her- 


: d with the part, 
self thoro well acquainte 
sings the music correctly, exhibits much dra- 
matic intelligence, aud seems quite at ease on 


the stage. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN soura MISSOURI. | 


Deak Journnav:—I write this from the 
home of Mrs. Mary Phelps, of Springfield, Mo., 
wife of Ex-Governor Phelps, by whose invita 
tion I came to this place to deliver two lectures, 
one on Temperance, the other on Woman | 
Suffrage. 

Springfield, one of the oldest towns in the | 
State, lies two hundred and forty miles south- | 


the Ozark Mountains. It bas a population of | 
eight thou-and, good public schools, cne fine 
high schoo! building, and the beginning of a 
college for both men end women. It has also 

flouring mills, a cotton and a woolen fac- 

tory, and I am sorry to add, three insti- 

tutions for the manufacture of tobacco. As 

a matter of course temperance people need 

not lack employment in Springfield, whiskey 

being an almost inseparable concomitant of 
tobacco. 

The temperance people in Springfield are 
notidle. Last April they elected seven out 
of nine aldermen. The Common Council 
has passed an anti-license ordinance, the wo- 
men of the churches have beld prayer meet- 
ings—not in grog-shops, however—and are do- 
ing what they can in other ways to stay the 
progress of the arch enemy of human free- 
dom, sanity, prosperity and happiness. I lec- 
tured in the Methodist Church on Temper- 
ance, thus adding my mite of help toward the 
destruction of our common foe. 

Springfield is a picturesque town. The 
houses, many of them, are shaded by fine old 
forest trees. Indeed the town seems to have 
dropped down into the forest, and the two 
live together more amicably than I have hith- 
erto supposed possible. It is said that forest 
trees and houses do not mate well, that the 
trees, like the Indian, cannot bear the breath of 
civilization. It stifles and kills them, But 
they live in Springfield, giving to its houses 
an air of sheltered repose, delightfully sug- 
gestive of the idea of home. I have felt in 
driving through the streets that I could at 
once settle down in one of these sylvan re- 
treats, and with little difficulty, in the congen- 
jal atmosphere, ima-ine myself in my own 
place. So great is Nature’s power over the 
mind and heart of man. Ste is always the old 
friend, the trustworthy companion. There is 
no feeling of strangeness with her. We come 
to her, woru by the friction of life among men 
and women, as a tired child seeks rest on the 
mother’s bosom. And as a mother, as one of 
her own, doas she always receive us. 

The surroundings of Springfield are charm- 
ing. A magnificent reach of landscape en- 
compasses it on all sides, broad meadow 
lands, and waving wheat and corn fields de- 
light the eye, and give satisfactory assurance 
of support to the physical man. It is a fine 
fruit country, I am told, plenty of apples, 
pears, cherries, grapes, etc. The climate is 
delightful. In short, the bighest plateau of 
vbe Ozark Mountains offers I should say, un- 
usual inducementsto those desirous of farm- 
ing under the most favorable circumstances. 

Mrs. Phelps is an old resident here. Her 
present home isa mile and a half south of 
the town. Here, after the close of the war, 
she built a large house, 110 feet long, and the 
main part 50 feet deep, into which she gath- 
ered the orphans that she collected, and that 
drifted to her during the progress of the re- 
bellion, the children of soldiers in both ar- 
mies, and of refugees; suffering outcasts, for 
whom no provision was made, and who, but 
for her, must have miserably perished, as did 
80 many hundreds and even thousands who 
found no place of refuge. This work, how- 
ever, came naturally to an end. After the 
war was over many of the children were re- 
claimed by parents and relations, others were 

taken into families, and now Mrs. Phelps is 
almost alone in the large house. One super- 
annuated negro woman, a faithful servant of 
former years, is here peacefully ending her 
days, and one of the orphan girls, now grown, 
is efficient and intelligent mistress of the kitch- 
en, thus leaving Mrs. Phelps at liberty to find 
work for her large heart and active brain out- 
side her home life. This the Temperance 
cause and the Woman Movement give to her, 
and she gives them an active support that 
promises much for their future in Springfield 





‘Orphan’ s Home.’” Mrs. Phelps is now a) at the time, now appear, compared with the | 
healthy, vigorous woman of sixty. Her large magnitude of the reform we have inaugurat | 
experience, ber intelligence, and the wealth | ed.” 


of her loving, womanly heart fit her pre-emi- 
nently for a public career of usefulness. 


women when we come into political power. 


| day. 


“good and regular standing.’’ 


with the first physicians in the place, has a | 


Added to these who were earliest in the field, 


Such | are many other noble women, who like the 
| women as she, will command the suffrages of | scholarly Julia Ward Howe, the gentle Lucy 


| Stone, and the dignified and magnetic Mary A. | 


| And for the sake of humanity, God speed that | Livermore, have established for themselves a | 


| world. wide reputation for refined manners, cul- 
I must mention one other woman whom I! tured intellect, and glowing eloquence, and ate 
west of St. Louis upon the bighest plateau of | met in Springfield, Dr. Smith, a physician in | still laboring for the elevation and enfranchise- 


She ranks | ment of their sex, and of humanity. 


These are the pioneers of the reform. But 


large and eminently successful practice, is the | within the last decade, hosts of women have 
mistress of a home, and the mother of five | arisen throughout the country, who have 


children. I learned what I have written of | 
her as a physician, from every one whose ac 
quaintance I made in Springfield, and I can | 
testify from personal experience of her effi 
ciency in the home department. Her eldest 
daughter is following in the mother’s foot- 
steps, and is preparing herself fora life of 
usefulness that will make her fit for matri- 
mony, if in the providence of God, matrimony 
comes to her. Mrs. Phelps and Mrs. Smith 
are the center of a small circle of earnest 
men and women who believe in the gospel of 
an emancipated womanhood, and I look for 
Jarge results from their influence and their 
labor. At present there is little general in- 
terest in the cause of Woman Suffrage in 
Springfield. The audience at our second lec- 
ture on this subject was swall but apprecia- 
tive. The friends expressed themselves well 
satisfied with the result of their effort to 
bring the matter before their town’s people. 
They are determined thoroughly to canvass 
the town, and bring to the active support of 
the movement every available man and wo- 
man. Onthe day following the lecture we 
held a meeting and organized a Woman Suf- 
frage Association to act in connection with 
the State Association of Missouri. Mrs. 
Phelps proposes to take the field this summer, 
and tell the people of Southern Missouri the 
meaning of Woman Suffrage that they may 
no longer have the excuse of ignorance for 
their opposition to this last and crowning 
crusade against slavery. LypIA FULLER. 
Springfield, Mo. 


os 


ARE THEY WEECKS? 


Those of us who watched with interest the 
debate in our last California Legislature pend- 
ing the discussion of the Educational Bill, 
have not forgotten the sweeping assertion of 
Senator Lane of Santa Clara Co., who re- 
marked that ‘‘he believed there was no woman 
who had commenced the agitation of her po- 


| 





litical rights early, and followed it up to mid- 
dle age who was not now a wreck.” Possibly 
the estimable ladies from his own county, who 
were present, may have felt a little sensitive 
on the occasion and yet I think a moment’s 
consideration would convince them, that neith- 
er they, nor any of the other prominent work- 
ers, on this coast, were intended, since the 
first organization for Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment here, only dates back to the summer of 
1869, previous to which there had been but 
little agitation on the subject. Very few, 
therefore, are the women in this region, who la- 
bored in the cause early, and fewer still are they 
who have become mentally, morally or physi- 
cally degraded thereby. Failing, therefore, to 
find the style of women he describes on the Pa- 
cific coast, let us wander to the Atlantic shores. 
And there memory recalls as earliest in the 
field, the noble Abby Kelly Foster, and Lucre- 
tia Mott. 

The history of the Anti-Slavery movement 
informs us that the first great battle in behalf 
of Woman’s right to speak onthe rostrum and 
her eligibility to official positions, in whatever 
field her capacity and inclination might direct, 
was fought by the pioneers of that reform as 
early as 1840, and that Abby Kelly was the 
first woman who obtained her right to be 
heard, and was sustained therein by such men 
as Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips. 

Often in those Anti-Slavery gatherings, she 
would electrify an audience with her eloquence, 
and, in a ten minutes speech, settle a question, 
that had been vainly discussed throughout a 
whole session, eliciting enthusiastic applause 
from all; and now, though the infirmity of age 
and overtaxed powers have fallen upon her, 
herspirit remains untarnished, her intellect 





and vicinity. 

Mrs. Phelps isa rare woman. The story of 
her life during the war should be put into 
permanent form for the benefit of all women 
at the present day, of those who are awake 
and at work for the enlargement of the life 
of Woman, and for those who yet sleep the 
sleep of indifference to the call to labor in 
this new vineyard of the Lord. During the 
war her house was converted into a hospital for 
sick and wounded soldiers. She nursed them, 
4ressed their wounds and brought them back 
tolife. Of the hundreds under her care not 
one died. Her time, strength and money 
were freely given. Her strength proved suf- 
ficient to her day, but her money at last failed, 
and her case was preselited by friends to Con- 

gress, which without one dissenting voice 
gave her twenty thousand dol return for 
her great services and to i fy her for 
her losses. “But not one 
propriation weat into my pocket,” she sai , “I 
paid off debts that I had eontracted in carry- 
ingon my work, and put the rest into this 


of the ap- | 


unimpaired, 

Then appeared Lucretia Mott; at first as a 
lovely Quaker preacher, of whom a learned 
divine once declared, after listening to her el- 
oquent utterance at a Christian Conference, 
forty years ago, “had such noble specimens of 

| womanhood abounded in the days of St. Peul, 
| he never could have said, ‘let them keep silence 
| in the churches.’”’ And also, because denied 
simply on account of sex, a seat as Delegate 
to the World’s Convention in London, whither 
she was sent as an associate of Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison; he refused to accept the courtesy, freely 
accorded to himself; such was the estimation 
in which she was held by representative men 
in those early days. And now, after a long 
career of usefulness, we find her at four score 
years, crowned with a halo of glory, and ad- 
dressing an audience not long since, with dig- 
nity and power, upon Woman's Political En- 
franchisement. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton once exclaimed, 

“How petty the riducule and persecution we 


caught their enthusiasm and been inspired to 
action by their eloquent utterances. Since ex- 
| perience teaches that all women are not an- 
gels, it would be singular indeed, if among them 
there should be none whose character and aims 
were objectionable. But certain it is, that the 
so-called ‘shrieking sisterhood” who spend 
their breath in sweeping assertions against the 
tyrant man, are neither numerous nor among 
the number most cordially welcomed as lead- 
ers in the Suffrage ranks, and it is peculiarly un- 
fortunate that the Santa Clara Senator, in his 
wanderings, should only have met with that 
class whom he so vividly portrays. Possibly, if 
he could so far conquer his prejudices as to min- 
gle occasionally in our Suffrage gatherings, or 
read the speechss and t personally ac- 
quainted with some of the grand women whose 
utteranees are to be found in columns of the 
Woman’s Journal, or the New Northwest, he 
might be inclined to reconsider his opinions, 
and finally become imbued with the advanced 
spirit of theage. 

Mrs. Stanton asserts that “the typical atrong 
minded woman, of whom we hear so much, is 
a myth, since the very best specimens of wo- 
manhood, both in England and America, are 
those identified with the Suffrage movement. 
While traveling in Naples, she met Mary Som- 
erville, one of the most accomplished mathe- 
maticians of England, who, at the “age of 90, 
was as bright and cheerful,and as deeply in- 
terested in passing events as the youngest of 
the circle.” 

Mary Somerville has since passed on to the 
heavenly home, where, as we trust, her growing 
powers find ample room for expansion. But 
there stillremain to us grand women, in both 
hemispheres, who, like Lydia Maria Child, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe,Francis Power Cobb, Emily 
Faithful and hosts of others who are in sym- 
pathy with our aims, and laboring for the same 
end, 

Everywhere the noblest of men, also, are 
swelling our ranks, and generously vindicating 
our cause. Let us, therefore, my friends, un- 
dismayed by the ridicule and misrepresenta- 
tion of superficial minds, press forward, believ- 
ing the advanced ideas we seek to promulgate, 
shall, at no distant day, universally prevail, 
and the victory finally be ours. M. F.S. 











THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN. JACKSON &Co., 
Juy § DANSVILLE, ¥ Y. 


$20 -s sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
IUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only aiciieah. low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machinie ever invented. Address JOUNSON, CLARK 
Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 


& Co., 
Pa.; Chicago, i; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
20—18t 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton, Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $8000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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ALL SEEKING 





4 3 \ 
er RES Boe 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CiacuLaTion RaTEs 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST PUSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, poast- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Address 








have passsed through, that seemed so grievous 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


POPULAR COLLECTICN OF 


ORGAN MUSIC 


For Pipe Organs. 


Organ Gems. Davenport. 22.50 | 
Batiste’s Organ Voluntaries. 28 
50 Pieces for Organ. Batiste. 2.50 
Clarke's Shert V cluntaries. 1.50 


| Organist’s Portfolio, Rimbault. 2 vols., ea. 3.00 
Hile’s Short Voluntaries. 9% Nos., each 50 
Zeuncr’s Volustaries, Complete. 3.00 
250 Easy Voluntaries. Zundel. 2.00 





New Cavurca ‘Music Boox N NEARLY Reapy. 


For Reed Organs. 








Organ at Home. $2.50 
Recreations tor Cubinet (Reed) Organs, 1.50 
Clarke's Short Voluntaries. 1.50 
Clarke’s Reed Organ Companion. 2.00 


Fine collection of Pieces, Songs and Tunes, may 
also be found in Emerson’s New Method, Clarke's 
New Method, and in Root’s School for Cabinet Or- 
gans. 





New Cuurca Music Book 1n Avoust. 





Either of the above books sent, postpaid, for retail 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 


WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Mass. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
24—ly , 
1840. 1874. 


A FAMILY MEDICINE. 








E invite the special attention of our reauera to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation then any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIn-KILLER; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines, It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative ageot has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ PAIN-KILLER is a pur ly vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, even. 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost oreny | nation 
known to Americans. 


It is eminently a FamiLy Mepictne; and, by be- 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first r tability r dit as a moct ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain, It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, or 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsur- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be- 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine. 





We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 





The STAIN occasioned by external application of the 
Patn-KiLvrer is easily removed by washing in alco- 
hol, 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Prices—25 cents, 50 cents and $1.C0 per bottle. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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The ordinary Croquet Bridge, in a soft soil, after one 
day’s playing. 


Look on THIS Picture, 


Then on THAT. 





Bradley’s Patent Socket Bridge as it always appears 
in any soil, 


Bradley’s Croquet has been recognized among ex- 
pert players for several years, as THE BEST EVER 
MADE. We have made Croquet longer than any 
other manufacturer now in the market in this coun- 
try, and having constantly endeavored to improve our 
processes we claim that in respect to workmanship 
and material we equal, at least, any other. This be- 
ing allowed, we claim without fear of contradiction, 
the above strong statement that ours is the best, be- 
cause in addition to the good qualities of all others, 
our goods have the patented improvements that can 
be made by no other manufacturer. Our principal 
improvements are the PATENT SOCKET HINGES 
and INDEXICAL BALLS. The above cuts speak 
for the socket hinges as regards rigidity and upright- 
ness, but they have the additional advantages of being 
readily replaced, after having been removed from the 
ground for mowing, or to allow it to be used for other 
purposes, asthey are driven into the ground out of 
the way of carriages, etc, 

The indexical balis are painted in such manner as 
to indicate the side to which each ball belongs as 
well as the individual player. As these improve- 
ments are provided without any additlonal expense 
to the purchaser there ought to be no dcubt what 
Croquet to purchase, 

No Croquet has our patented improvements unless 
put up in a chestnut box with the following trade 
kmar th one top, 


grad ‘lows — 


WQy PATD parle 
1866 
The Standard Rules for the Game in America, 


Croquet, its Principles and Rules, 


By Prov. A. Rover, the acknowledged authority for 
the Game in America. 

Croquet loses more than one-half the popularity it 
would otherwise have, in consequence of the igno- 
rance of the large majority of players concerning the 
correct rules and fine points of the game. PRoF. 
Rover’s MANUAL oF CroqueT has passed through 
twelve large editions, and without doubt is now the 
standard authority in this country on a greater num- 
ber of grounds than all other codes of rules. Every 
set of Croquet in this listis provided with these rules 
—a book of 75 pages, profusely illustrated with dia- 
grams including numerous problems for beginners, 
which afford much instruction to sorae who are nct 
beginners. Also in the last edition the new star dia- 
gram for setting the bridges; the best design ever 
used, 

Price only 10 cents by mail. 


If you do not find an assortment of these goods for 
examination at your dealers, send for a description 


list to the mann facturers. 


The best companion to Croquet— 
™ 
‘MAG GIGHOC 01 13 eS 


| NEW. 6 GAM 





It may be played on the lawn. the piazza or the gar- 
den walk in summer, and is equally pleasant in the 
parlor at all seasons. 

Remember the name, and inquire for the game. 

For the RAINY DAYS and CHILLY EV £NINGS 
at the SEA SIDE or MOUNTAINS, secure some of 
BRADLEYS GAMES, or send for a complete illus- 
trated catalogue from which you may order by mail. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


Publisher and Manufacturer of Home Amusements 





25—13t 


Sp: ingfield, Mass. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 








THE PRESS OF MICHIGAN. 
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The great debate on Woman Suffrage con- 
tinues unabated in Michigan. Almost every 
newspaper contains articles for and against the 
proposed Amendment, The Detroit Commer 
cial Advertiser says: 

The friends of Woman Suffrage are certain- 
ly receiving the moral eupport of the repre- 
sentatives of large classes of our fellow-citizens, 
and the signs of the times should be very en- 
couraging to them. The Methodist State Con- 
ference in Jackson last week, in reference to 
the action of the State Legislature in submit- 
ting to the electore of the State a proposition 
to change the State Constitution so as to ad- 
mit the women of Michigan to the elective 
franchise, without a dissenting voice resolved 
“that this Convention recognizes the acuon of 
the Legislature as a step toward a higher and 
purer administration of the government of our 
country, and we hope the provision will be 
adopted.” Again, the press of the State, pro- 
nounced on the subject, is as two to one in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage, while others content 
themselves with notes of the progress of the 
movement without taking sides. From these 
facts, and the additional one that so many 
prominent citizens in various portions of the 
State are lending their influence to the move- 
ment, we should not be at all surprised if the 
Suffragists carried their point, and can’t say 
that we would be sorry if they did. 


The Cassopolis Democrat says : 

The Woman Suffrage idea is rapidly gain- 
ing momentum, and we expect beiore Novem- 
ber next to behold it a mighty power in the 
land. Next Thursday afternoon a meeting 
will be held at the Vandalia school house, in 
theinterests of liberty. Geo. L. Linder is to 
be the orator of the day. Penn township wo- 
men will not slumber over their rights. 


The Midland Times says: 

On Friday eveniny the Business Committee 
of the State Association of Woman Suffragists 
held a meeting in Grand Rapids. Col. W. M. 
Ferry, Chairman, and Geo. Stickney, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Committee, of Grand 
Haven; Senator M. 8. Gowan, of Coldwater, 
President of the Association; Dr. and Mr. Z. 
E. Bliss, Senator Crosby, Judge Harlan, the 
Rev. Dr, Fisk, Captain D. N. Foster, Senator 
Gray and Senator Clubb met with the Com- 
mittee. The Secretary reported aconstitution 
and blank books for legal associations for the 
whole State on hand, to be obtained of him at 
Grand Havenatanytime. ‘The Secretary also 
reported that several of the principal counties 
of the State have organized Associations, and 
others have begun the ‘vork. According to 
his report eighty-six of the newspapers have 
declared in favor of the amendment, Letters, 
with quite large donations fur the cause and 
coming campaign in the State, were read, and 
the Commitéce hopes it will have plenty of 
funds, though the triends of the movement are 
urged not to stop giving. 


The Lakeside Weekly of Muskegon, says: 

A Michigan exchange is willing that wo- 
men should vote if they want to, but doesn’t 
think they want to. In this case there can 
be no harm in giving them the privilege. 


The Saturday Evening Post, of Grand Rap- 
ids, addresses the following word to political 
parties: 

Within a few weeks the Conventions of the 
Republican, Democratic and Liberal parties 
will meet to put in nomination their state, 
congressional and county tickets. These 
Conventions ought not to lose sight of a very 
strong element that will enter into the next 
compass It is the element that favors giving 
the ballot to women. An opponent estimates 
that the vote favoring the measure will reach 
one hundred vhousand. We are strongly in 
hopes it will reach at least one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, the latter figure being 
& majority of allthe votersin the State. At 
the State Convention at Lansing the Wo- 
man Suffragists decided, wisely, we think, to 
keep this question aloof from party politics 
that men of all political opinions might give 
it a cordial support, But political parties 
should not forget that the hundred or hun- 

and twenty-five thousand Woman Suf 
fragists of this State are men with very strong 
convictions, who believe this question to be 
more important than any other that will come 
up for decision in our next election. Their 
hearts are in this work. They are not labor- 
ing with any selfish purpose, and they would, 
most of them, be willlng to see their party 
beaten if they could secure the success of the 
cause that is sodeartothem. Party ties at 
present sit very loosely upon these men. An 
unusual number of independent votes will be 
cast this fall. There are many Democratic, 
Liberal and Republican voters that will vote 
against their own party, if it fails to take a 
favorable position on this question. On the 
other hand hardly a hundred votes in the 
State would be polled against any party be- 
cause it favored granting the ballot to Woman. 
Those who are not in favor of this measure 
are generally quite indifferent in regard to it, 
and say, “Why, if the women want to vote, 
let them, I don’t care.” 

In order to securs the best results should 
this question be successful, it is important 
that women should enter the body politic, un- 
prejudiced against any party because that 

arty opposed their enfranchisement. We 

ope, therefore, that each political party will 
take strong grounds in favor of this just re- 
form. We believe that duty and interest 
both point in that direction. 

The Adrian Press proposes the following “op. 
position” platform for the coming campaign 
in this State: 

1. Uncompromising hostility to the proposed 
new Constitution, 

2. Outspoken opposition to Woman Suf- 
frage. 

8. A repeal of the present prohibitory liq- 
uor law, and the adoption of astringent license 
system. 

_ 4. Determined efforts to prevent the re-elec- 
tion of Zach. Chandler to the United States 
Senate. 

A mass Convention of the friends of Suf- 
frage in Kent Co. has been called to meet in 
Grand Rapids on the 16th inst., by the County 
Committee, who say: 

It is hoped a large number may be present 
from every township in the county. Eloquent 








speakers have been engage and will address 
the Convention, among whom will probably 


be Giles B. Stebbins of Detroit, Dr. Jocelyn | can do in a public sphere, it is the Methodist. | political houors to plant himself athwart the 


of Albion College, and Miss Mary F. Eastman 
of Massachusetts. 

The Grand Haven Herald says: 

Both of our Michigan Senators, we are 
glad to say, are in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
also every member of the Supreme Court and 
nearly every jurist in the State. 

A new paper has been started in Detroit 
called the Leader. Itis the organ of the liquor 
interest and is violently opposed to Woman 


Suffrage. 
The Grand Traverse Heral-/, in response to 
a Suffrage editorial in the Traverse Bay Ea- 


gle, says: 

“We cheerfully admit that some very good 
men, and some women, excellent in all respects, 
earnestly and doubtless conscientiously, advo- 
cate Woman Suffrage; but it will not be de 
nied that many of the advocates of the meas- 
ure, both men and women, are the last people 
in all the world after whom we would like to 
have our sons and daughters pattern. And is 
it not a little singular that ail the free lovers 
and free religionists—the men of loose princi- 
ples and lose lives should be advocates of the 
measure? Such is the tact and it is some- 
thing tu be considered,” 

Whereupon the Marshall Statesman asks : 

Has the Herald carefully investigated the 
social and religious character of the Suffra- 
gists, that it is able to make so gracious an ad- 
mission that even “some” of them are “good 
men” and “excellent women?” We can 
speak positively of those things we know to 
be true, and therefore state that in Marshall 
the Congregational, the Methodist, the Pres- 
byterian and the Baptist clergymen; and the 
Rev. Dr. Jocelyn, the head of the Methodist 
College, of the State, in Albion, are advocates 
ot Woman Suffrage. The leading movers in 
the work in this county are professed Chris- 
tians, or if not such, are, at least, people of 
moral standing and worth. “Every tree lover 
of the country” is not with us! We did not 
meet such representatives in Lansing, nor do we 
know of any of that class in the ranks in this 
State. In that, the //-ruld must be possessed 
of information beyond ours. 

The Berrien County Journal opposes Woman 
Suffrage, and says five of the seven papers in 
that county do likewise. The editor of the 
Journal feels strengthened in his position by the 
assurance that ‘‘a very large majority of the 
ladies of the county are with him.’’ 

The Ypsilanti Sentinel declaims on Woman’s 
extravagance and man’s intemperance: 

“As great an evil as the latter is, as sad as 
the consequences of continued intemperance 
prove to be, it does not rob as many homes of 
lasting sunlight, nor cover as many farms with 
mort gayes as the inexorable demand of woman 
for extravagant dress.” 

Such is the argument which leads the Senti- 
nel to think that a crusade against milliner 
shops and fancy stores would be productive 
of more good than the one recently inaugura- 
ted against the saloons. 

The Michigan Home Journal says: 

“Another Convert.—Tally one for the Suffra- 
gists! Of an address delivered in Wyandotte 
last week by Judge H. H. Emmons, the £nter- 
prise of that city says:’ 

***The audience was very large, although the 
lecture was not announced until noon of the 
same day. Although quite feeble in health, 
the speaker manifested much of the eloquence 
and spirit of his younger days. His concise 
statements, clear logic and earnestness created 
an impression that will have a lasting effect. 
His argument was strongly in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, and the position women have taken 
in the temperance movement.’ ” 

This is the way the Missaukee Reporter puts 
it: 

“The Grand Traverse J/erald’s argument 
against Woman Suffrage is certainly a curiosi- 
ty—a more self-contradictory piece of logic 
having never before found utterance,’ the in- 
terests of man and woman are identical, ‘there- 
fore man should vote and hold office and Wo- 
man should not!’ So argues the Herald. 
‘Put yourself in his place.’ The interests of 
D. C. Leach and E. L. Sprague are identical: 
therefore Mr. Sprague should vote and hold 
office and Mr. Leach should not. Verily the 
logic of some people is sublime—that is, it’s 
within one step of the ridiculous.” 


The Grand Haven Herald says: 

Don Henderson, in the Allegan Journal of 
May 30, says “God never designed that wo- 
men should have a voice in the government of 
men, and we (he) appeals to holy writ for the 
proof.’ We are afraid Don’s appeal will 
prove barren of results. There is not one law 
of Christ or Nature which gives to the husband 
an arbitrary control of the conscience and 
mental liberty of the wife in respect to her ob- 
ligations as a member of society and a citizen 
of the State. And as the Journal has made a 
negative statement, we hope he will give us 
chapter and verse which deny them a privi- 
lege of having a “voice in the government of 
men.” Their silent influence has ever been 
recognized as the great molder of the minds 
of those who make laws. Now all we ask is 
for you to step to the front like men willing to 
be just, and acknowledge publicly what is 
justly due to the good women of America. 
We care but little about the “government of 
men”—we want the aid of the women in gov- 
erning the country; subterfuges will not fill 
the bill. . 

The Iosco County Gazette comes out in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage, and says : 

“We favor the enfranchisement of women, 
not because we thinkthey are down-trodden, 
oppressed and in a deplorable condition without 
the ballot, not because we think man is dis- 
posed to wickedly use his franchise to degrade 
or enslave Woman, not because we imagine 
Woman’s happiness corsists in electioneering, 
holding office, or making and administering 
law, but because we believe her influence and 
voice would at the ballot-box, as everywhere 
else, be on the side of right and justice.” 


The Plainwell Republic says: 


It is really encouraging tc see such a large 
and influential organization asthe M. E. Con- 
ference of Michigan, firmly declaring in favor 











Eafranchisement. If there is any church that 
| has had an opportunity to learn what women 


Not only in every congregation of this society 
is the voice of Woman allowed to speak with 
ithe utmost freedora, but women have also 
been sent by them into the missionary field, 
and the pulpit bas been thought none too 
good a place from which toenunciate the prin- 
ciples of Christian fidelty and moral reform. 
It is not strange that out of this intimate as- 
sociation in moral and intellectual work has 
grown a prevalent idea of Woman's social and 
political equality. We apprehend that the 
ery of “Woman's ignorance” raised by so 
many of the opponents of Woman Suffrage, 
would find a very poor hearing among the 
Methodist brethren—as it should among all 
really intelligent classes. In the resolutions 
which we published last week, and to which 
these comments have special reference, we 
find only what might have been expected from 
a denomination which years ago took a long 
step in the same direction by striking out the 
word “obey” from its marriage service, then 
another by licensing women to preach, and 
finally a third by adopting lay delegation and 
giving them a vote in their religious assemblies. 
Bishops Haven, Simpson and Bowman are 
avowed advocates of Woman Suffrage, and we 
apprehend that their thousands of followers 
in Michigan will do noble work during the 
present important campaign. 

At a meeting of the Detroit Woman Suf- 
frage Association, held Monday evening, G. 
B. Stebbens gave an interesting account of the 
recent meeting of the central business com- 
mittee at Grand Rapids; the Chair mentioned 
a few events of recent occurrence which 
seemed auspicious for the success of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Amendmentin Michigan, among 
them the declaration of the Methodist State 
Convention in its favor, two to one of the 
State press pronounced for the measure, and 
the favorable declaration of prominent State 
educators: after which Mrs. Elizabeth Stock. 
ing, Dr. Humphries, and J S. Tibbits were 
appointed a committee to take steps for call- 
ing a County Convention. 


The Michigan Argus of Ann Arbor, a bitter 
enemy of Woman Suffrage, objects to making 
any issue against it and says: 


It is a question outside of party politics and 
belongs solely to the individual voter to decide. 

We might add that even “Reformers” differ 
both as to ‘Voman Suffrage and the probibi- 
tory liquor law. We believe that Senator 
Cook, and at least one of his colleagues, whose 
name is attached with his to the call fora 
“Reform Convention,” favored the submission 
of the Woman Suffrage Amendment and op- 
posed the submission of an alternative section 
under which a license law—now impossible, 
could be enacted. And many of the leading 
“Reformers” who indorse the call and are ex- 
pected to take part in organizing a new party 
at the Lansing Convention, are champions 
both of Woman Suffrage and prohibition. In 
favor of neither, we see the difficulty of or- 
ganizing a party based on antagonizing those 
measures, or making opposition to them two 
of the five cardinal principles. 


The Grand Rapids Post says: 


It is estimated that one-seventh of all the 
real and personal property of Michigan is held 
by women. There are nearly twenty thou- 
sand women in the State who-pay taxes, that 
are not allowed to vote orsay how much those 
taxes shall be. There are over eighty thou- 
sand men in this State who pay no taxes, but 
who have aright by their votes to say to these 
twenty thousand what the rate of taxation 
that they must pay shall be. Men of Michigan 
is this fair? Is it honorable? Is itin accord- 
ance with the theory of our government? Is 





it doing as you would wish to be done by? 
Would you have no protest to enter if, for 
some physical peculiarity, twenty thousand of 
you who pay taxes should be disfranchised, 
and eighty thousand voters who paid no taxes 
should have the privilege of saying what 
amount of taxes you should pay? Think of 
these things. 


The Ypsilanti Commercial gives a list of the 
papers in favor of Suffrage and says: 


The above list makes eighty. Six more pa- 
pers not on this list have declared in favor 
since the Post published the above. It will 
be observed : 

Ist. Several of the papers reported against, 
especially the Detroit papers, maintain a neu- 
trality, being open to botb sides of the ques- 
tion. Nearly all the few remaining papers in 
the State, not in the above list do not propose 
to take sides. 

2d. The character of the papers in the 
above list are in striking contrast, those op- 
posed are mostly in opposition to the great 
moral reforms of the day. 

3d. The religious papers of the State are 
not in the above list—three in number—of 
which two (Protestant) are in favor, and one 
(Catholic) opposed. 

4th. It will be noted that the Republican 
press of this Congressional District are re- 
markably unanimous in behalfof the measure. 


The Lansing Republican says: 


A lesson might be learned by the Nation 
(which is so fond of referring all questions to 
human experience), in regard to the sexual 
perils of men and women working together 
in politics, by the history of the anti-slavery 
reform. From 1836 down to the end of the 
accursed system by Constitutional Amend- 
ment, this great and blessed measure was 
pioneered by men and women together in one 
society. Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Lucretia 
Mott, Wendell Philips and Lucy Stone, Par- 
ker Pillsbury and Abby Kelly Foster, William 
Wells Brown and Lydia Maria Child, were 
more prominent but not more zealous or more 
discreet than thousands of other Abolitionists. 
And when was it ever charged that any of 
them songht to compass political ends by im- 
moral actions? When did the Abolition wo- 
men, some of whom are very charming, use 
their fascinations to lead statesmen or editors 
as they wished them to go? All Abolitionists 
had to encounter bitter enmity and keen scru- 
tiny; but their record, from the humblest to 
the loftiest, was almost immaculate. Why 
cannot American men and women do again in 
general politics what was done in a special 
reform? If it be said these were exceptional 
people, let it be proved that ordinary people 
will behave worse in the caucus and at the 
polls than they do in the churches or at social 





of a reform so important as that of Woman’s 
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The Ypsilanti Commercial says: 

It will be bad policy for the aspirant fo 
| Progress of humanity, the cause and spirit of 
| reform. The politician in Michigan who op- 
| Poses Woman Suffrage will politically have 
| LO place for the soles of his teet. The Suf- 
fragists are positive men and women who, in 
the dark days of the anti slavery cause, would 


and women of overwhelming moral conVic- 
Hons, and will vote in solid phalanx against 
the candidate who, in official position, would 
misrepresent them. The noble women of 
this State, women of whom the State may 
well be proud, the workers and leaders in 
every good cause, will with unanswerable log- 
ic and argument, if need be with their pray- 
ers and tears, beseech voters to do right, to 
vote a3 Senator Morton truthfully says, “in 
accordance with and to establish the funda- 
mental principles of our government.” If it 
shall prove at the next election that they are 
not in the majority, they will at least hold the 
balance of power and will defeat the candi- 
date of any party who opposes their inalien- 
able right to the ballot, and tramples upon 
the doctrine for which our fathers shed their 
blood—*“No taxation without representation.” 











UJ 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICACO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will commence 
on Teester October 6, 1874, and continue twenty 
weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies desiring a 
thorough medical education first-class facilities for 
its accomplishment. Dissecting material abundant; 
go and clinical advantages unsurpassed. MARY 
H. THOMPSON, M. D., Corresponding Sec'y , 338 
W. Washington St., Chicago. Bf 








THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Will open on Thursday, October 1, 1874, and will con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
1435 North 19th St., Phila, 


have stood as solid as arock. They are men | 
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SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mre. Auua T. Randall-Dichl, 
ly 


BUY TUE Best. 
SNOW’S 


Round Pointed Pens. 

Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50, Ladies wanted as canvasers, Address, 
M.A. SNOW, 

3 TaeMont PLacr, Boston. 
JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VICTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


% KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Sy Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 


These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that dc partment. 

SOLE 


Wm. Bond & Son, 05. 


11 CONGRESS STREET, 





| 
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A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania, 


French and English Note Paper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. 














HENRY F 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS— 


OF THE 


— 


. MILLER 


PIANOS. 





UNIVERSALLY 








parties. 


The New Square Grand, 


PRONOUNCED 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


A CARD. 


THE 


HENRY F 


. MILLER 


PIANOS. 


These popular instruments have received the endorsement of the Ciry or Boston, by their introduc- 
tion into the Public Schools, and by its continued patronage, 


They are now, and have been in daily use in the 


New England Conservatory of Music, 


Since its first organizatian several years since. This institution, under the direction of Dr. Engen TouRJEE, 


has become the largest music school in the world. 
They are in daily use in the 


Boston Music School, 


‘The oldest institution of the kind in the country. 


IN THE 


Massachusetts State Normal Schools, Bridgewater and Salem ; 
Rhode Island State Normal School ; 
Young Men’s Christian Union, Boston ; 


Wheaton Female Seminary, Norton ; 


Dean Academy, 


Franklin, Mass. ; 


Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. ; 


Warrenton Female College, Warrenton, N. C.; 
Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga. 


They are also used by many churches in Boston and vicinity, too numerous to mention, prominent 


among which, however, may be added: 


The Park Street Church, crev. W. H. H. Murray, Pastor;) 
The Church of the Unity; 


Bowdoin Square Church. 


Agencies for these Pianos are established in 


Every State in New England, 


Througheut the South and West, 
. In the extreme West, 


In Colorado and Montana, 
In California. 


And they are largely exported to 


Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brauswick, 


Nova Scotia, and 


HENRY 


F. 


Prince Edward’s Island. 


MILLER, 





BOSTON. 
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Woman's Journal. 
Soston, Chicago and 8t. Lous, June 27, 1874. 
=r NOTICE. 


Subscribers who are «till in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 


Eaon subscriber wil) find the date st which his sub- 
soription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
peal subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be hie receipt ye | 

NOTICE. 

The lows Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, | 

have copies of the Woman's Jot RNAL, for vale at | 
. Mowers News Koom, Jones’ Block, East | 
Locust St. ¥ 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jovugnat for sale 


New Premiums. 

To any one who wil! send us forty new subscribers, | 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- | 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price le $0). 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbe) to any 
+ Ngee will send us forty new subscribers, at 82.50 
each. 





Fourth of July! 
A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION 


Of the Fourth of July, will be held in 
HIARMONY GROVE, 


South Framingham, at 11.30 a.™., at which there 
will be 


Addresses, Music, Songs, Refreshments, 


and a Social Reunion of the friends of Suffrage 
from all parts of the State accessible by railroads. 
An Excursion Train will leave Boston for the 
grove at 10.10 a.m. Additional trains at 11 a. Mm. and 
1.30 y. mM. Return Trains at 6.30 rp. mM. Reduced 
fares have als» been granted upon all railroads ter- 
minating in Framingham, so as to accommodate the 
friends in Southern, Western and Northern Massa- 
chusetts. 

Distinguished ‘speakers have been invited, whose 
names will be announced next week. 

Lat all friends of Equal Rights for Women gather 
to this Celebration. Let it be an occasion both of 
pleasure and of profitable conference. In this cool 
grove, where the Massachusetts Abolitionists declar- 
ed their allegiance to the Higher Law, let us renew 
our vows to Universal Liberty, and animate each oth- 
er to more efficient and practical effort. 

Woman Suffrage Clubs are especially invited to 
send numerous representatives, and thus to become ac- 
quainted with each other. 

Excursion tickets are for sale at the office of the 
Woman's JoukNAL—price 95 cts., which includes 
Failroad fares both ways and admission to the grove. 

The Hall in Framingham has been engaged in case 
of rain, and there will be no postponement under 
any circumstances. 

COME ONE! COME ALL!! 


On behalf of Ex. Com., 
JuLia Warp Howe. 
Mas. Isaac AMES. 
Mrs. A A FELLOWS, 
Maey A. LiveRMoRgE, 
CAROLINE M, SEVERANCE, 
Anbpy W. May. 
Susie C. Voi. 
Maria F. WALLING. 
Katis T. Woops, 
Lucy STONE. 





INDEPEN DENCE DAY. 
The friends of Woman Suffrage will cele- 


brate the Fourth of July, in Harmony Grove, 
South Framingham, at 11.30 a. m. 


| shallow, 


| what sort? I should reply, of the most danger- | 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, will be the Ora- 
tor of the day. Poems will be read by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Henry B. Blackwell. 
Brief addresses are expected from Lucy Stone, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, James Freeman Clarke, 
Ellen G. Gustin, Charles W. Slack, Stephen 
S.and Abby K. Foster, Mariana T. Folsom, 
Hulda B. Loud, Frederick, Hinckley and others. 

Misses Juliaand Abby Smith of Glastonbu- 
ry, Conn., will be present. [all’s Boston 
Brass Band is engaged. Dinner and Refresh- 
ments for sale on the grounds. Boating on 
Farm pond adjoining. 

Woman Suffrage Clubs and friends of Equal 
Rights throughout the State, are invited to 
meet and become better acquainted and thus 
work more efliciently hereafter. 

In order to procure a special Excursion 
Train from Boston at 10.10 a. m., and reduced 
fares from all stations on railroads centering 
in South Framingham, we have guaranteed the 
sale of 300 tickets from Boston, which can be 
had by application at the office of the Woman’s 
JournaL, No. 3 Tremont Place, or at the Bos- 
ton and Albany Depot. 


THE SUPREME COURT. 


Among the busy hours of last week, not the 
least interesting were those passed within the 
walls of the Supreme Court of this city, where 
Lucia M. Peabody appeared as a petitioner, 
asking that she may have judicial permission 
to exercise the function with which the voters 
of her district have invested her. The case 
was argued on Wednesday, June 17, before 
Judge Gray and his associate justices, The 
petitioner was present, with quite a number 
of her friends. Solicitor Healy appeared in 
favor of the Boston School Committee, Messrs. 
Clarke and Geo. I. Hale for the petitioner, 
whose case necessarily brings with it that of 
the other ladies similarly elected and restrain- 
ed. Mr. Clarke opened the case, very clearly 
and ably. Mr. Healy reduced the whole 


question to this: ‘Have women in America | 


political power or no?” They clearly have 
not the recognized right to vote. Now the 
members of the School Committee do vote, 
therefore if women could serve on the School 
Committee they could vote, and by the law, as 
at present recognized and interpreted, they 
cannot. The special nature of the voting im- 


| plied was not recognized, nor yet the fact that | 


women vote in many forms of association 
without on that account advancing any claims 
to the elective franchise. The Solicitor show- 
ed a certain cleverness in lumping the whole | 
matter together as he did, and managing to | 
extend the odium attached to Woman Suf- 
frage in certain quarters, to this question, so 
distinct from it. Such devices, however, are 
and the true light easily shines 
through them. To the Solicitor’s question 
whether women have political power in Mas- 
sachusetts, I shall answer unhesitatingly, Yes, 
here and everywhere, women have a great | 
deal of political power. If he should ask, of | 


ous, of the unrecognized and therefore irre- | 
sponsible kind. He did not boldly ask the | 
question whether women have political rights ? 
Few will deny that they have. A man will 
not so utterly stultify his mother, wife or sis- 
ter, as to say that they have no rights of citi- 
zenship; plainly, no politicalrights. What is 
the real question, then? Itis whether women 
have, at the present moment, political power 
enough to obtain the exercise of their politica’ 
rights? We shall see in time. 

Judge Gray’s decision in this case will be 
anxiously waited for. It is familiarly said 
that Justice, though blind, is not deaf. Still 
worse would it be were she to prove lame or 
impotent. Let us hope that Judge Gray will 
prove to be her worthy representative,and that 
the law, whose intention it is to render sure 
and safe the steps of human progress, may not 
in his hauds be strained back to suit the is- 
sues of old time barbarism. 

Time fails me to acknowledge, as I should, 
Mr. Hale’s gracious and genial plea for the pe- 
tition. A man with so charming a cuvunte- 
nance should always lend his aid to the right 
side. His directness and simplicity commend 
the truth he has at heart. 

One last word, hurried, like all of these. In 
the hurry of business, I must pause for a pun; 
no, a conundrum, apropos of the Court House 
memories. It is this: 

Why must all women remain the inferiors 
of Solicitor Healy? Answer—Because, being 
women, they cannot expect to rate (expecto- 
rate) as he does. 


In penitence for this last, 
J. W. H. 


MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Michigan is the battle-ground of Liberty in 
1874, as Kansas was the battle-ground of Free 
Soil in 1857. Now, as then, the struggle is of 
national importance and will be the prelude to 





national issues. Let the friends of Suffrage 
realize the gravity of the situation and take 
prompt measures to raise money for expendi- 
ture in the Campaign. 

In an urgent appeal, the secretary of the 
Michigan Executive Committee, Mr. George 
Stickney of Grand Haven, says: 

And now comes the all important subject : 
Money to carry on the work before us. With- 
out it we are powerless. With it all would 
be easy. We have not to consider either of 
these extremes; but we have planned work 
far in excess of the means at our command, 
and rely on our friends everywhere to aid us in 
this particular. We have no office holders or 
office seekers to assess. Our strength is as 
missionaries not as politicians. We do not wish 
to appear to those we would proselyte as beg- 
gars, but our friends must be brought to appre- 
ciate our necessities andrespondtothem. Will 
you not give the matter of raising funds in 
your county especial attention, and act as 
your best judgment dictates ? 

With proper effort, Michigan can be carried 
for Woman Suffrage next fall. It is a simple 
question of men, women, and money. Suc- 
cessin Michigan means speedy success every- 
where. Let every friend of Woman Suffrage 
contribute. Such an opportunity as the pres- 
ent we have been struggling for years to obtain. 
It may be long before so favorable an opening 
occurs again. Therefore no effort should be 
spared; no stone should remain unturned. 

We have opened a Michigan Subscription 
Book at the office of the Woman’s Journat, 
and the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has headed the list with a subscription 
of $500. The State Association of Missouri 
has subscribed $300. Pennsylvania has con- 
tributed $100. Now then, friends, sendin your 
names. All contributions will be acknowledg- 
edin our columns. During the next sixty 








days we ought to raise $5000 at least. 
Lucy Strong. 





A HIGH-HANDED OUTRAGE. 


The property rights of the Sisters Smith 
have again been invaded by the Tax Collector 
of the town of Glastonbury, Conn., with 
more audacious violation of the law than 
before. 

The tax amounted to less than forty dollars. 
The collector, by a private bargain made be- 
fore the advertised auction, sold eleven of 
their best acres, worth many times that sum, 
to satisfy the tax. 

The sisters warned him that his act was 
unlawful. All the same, he proceeded, con- 
trary to law and to our theory of government, 
but with the old tory spirit, and in worse 
than the old tory manner, to dispossess these 
women of lands which they had occupied 
during a lifetime. 

This flagrant violation of personal and prop- 
erty rights was committed in open day, under 
the clear sky of June, after Miss Smith had 











sought in vain to state ber case, in the Town 
Hall, to her fellow citizens, after she had ap- 
pealed to the Legislature, which so far as we 


| know has taken no step, either to punish the 


Collector or to protect the sisters. 

If the same crime bad been committed 
against the rights of any man in Connecticut, 
the Press would ring out its clear notes of 
alarm and indignant protest. Eloquent lips 
would rouse the old revolutionary spirit. The 


| Legislature would build new safeguards to 


give additional protection to personal rights, 
and this Collector would receive the same 
treatment as was awarded to one of old King 
George’s officials a century ago. 

We wait now to see how it will be when it 
is the right of a woman, and not of a man, 
that is invaded ; of a subject from whom Pow- 
er witbholds the right to protect herself. The 
officers of the State, by so doing, trample 
under foot the very idea of a free govern- 
ment. 

Meantime Gen. Hawley, who is to-day the 
most conspicuous man in Connecticut, is mov- 
ing heaven and earth to bring together the 
means by which to celebrate the praises of 
men who, a hundred years ago, resisted unto 
death the taxation which had no representa- 
tion. In his own State are two women, edu- 
cated, intelligent, and venerable with years, 
who are standing for the defense of the same 
principle. 

Gen. Hawley, the sisters Smith and the 
State of Connecticut, are each making history 
which will be read a hundred years hence. 

For the Sisters Smith it will be recorded 
that at nearly three score and ten years of 
age, with rare courage and heroism, they suc- 
cessfully resisted the government which taxed 
while it gave them no representation. And 
so long as the love of justice endures, their 
names wi!l be held in grateful and tender re- 
men. brauce. 

For Gen. Hawley, and the State of Connec- 
ticut the recording angel waits. For the one 
may it be written, that while with his left 
hand he built the tombs of the old prophets, 
who refused to submit to despotic govern- 
ment, he gave the might of his right hand to 
the living heroes, who by peaccful means re- 
sisted the same tyranny, and by his help 
saved Connecticut from the historic shame 
which afew of her men sought to attach to 
the State. 

Quite a different page may possibly be writ- 
ten. God knows which it will be. L. 8. 


a 


THE SMITH SISTERS’ LAND ILLEGALLY 
SOLD. 


The following letter from Miss Smith gives 
a picture of crime perpetrated in the name 
of law, which should arouse every friend of 
law and order, as well as every friend of 
justice, to see that due punishment is inflict- 
ed upon the perpetrators of this outrage. 

The same spirit, which, to-day, takes the 
property of a woman contrary to law and 
without law, to-morrow will usurp the right 
of men as well, and neither property nor per- 
sonal rights will be safe anywhere. 

The collector of Glastonbury should be ar- 
rested and held t6 trial for abuse of trust in 
his office. His accomplices should be fined 
for trespass, and the severest punishment 
known to the law should be accorded to both. 

L, 8. 
LETTER FROM THE SISTERS SMITH. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—I aw no public speaker, 
bat if 1 could just now meet a good Suffrage 
audience, I am sure I could show a bit of elo- 
quence, though I could never lay claim to that 
quality. We have just returned from that 
shameful auction, or rather no auction, and I[ 
am almost too much vexed to describe it. 
When the collector attached our land, nine 
weeks ago, we consulted our lawyer at Hart- 
ford, and he said it was not lawful to do it, for 
he was obliged to take moveable estate first. 
But we were then afraid to assert our rights; 
as we were in the town’s hands we thought 
it best to submit. But Tuesday, aftersending 
my letter to you, thinking how we had been 
used, we Said it was best to stand upon the 
right, and let the town authorities do their 
worst. We therefore set off for Hartford 
Tuesday afternoon, to call upon our lawyer; 
but he and his partner were both gone, and 
we called upon the ex-Mayor, who gave us a 
similar assurance that it was wholly unlawful 
te sell the meadow land,and if we told the bid- 
ders so, before the sale began, they could not 
hold it. 

The water was up, and we rode down with 
some of our neighbors, and waited an hour af- 
ter 2 o’clock, the time set, when five men 
came. We went immediately to the collector 
and told him that the sale could not go on, for 
it was wholly unlawful. He replied that the 
land was elready bargained for, and if we 
wished to give more we could bid. We said 
if the men did not keep their own laws they 
ehould not force the women to do wrong by 
giving countenance to u'. lawful action. But 
he gave no heed to us, and called out twice 
that it was going fur $73.35, the tax, $49 83, 
the rest costs. He was not answered, and 11 
acres, the best of the 15, were struck off, and 
measured by three of the men, trampling down 
the grass. We asked who was to have it, as 
no one heard any bidding at all. He said Mr. 
H., who bought an adjoining farm to ours 
some twenty years ago, and has tried, as ev- 
erybody knows, to get our land, by moving 
bounds and acting so unlawfully that there 
was no avoiding a Jawsuit with him. The 
collector well knew all this, but it was a com- 
fort to us that be could not get any one else 
who would pay down for the land, showing 
that our town’s people thought it more repu- 
table to keep away from such mean and low- 
lived proceedings 

This unlawful act of the collector is more 
dishonest than seizing the cows. To under 
take such a daring act as to dispose of nearly 








$200 worth of property for $7835! We told 
him that both times he had gone contrary to 
the laws that the men have made, for the first 
time he didn’t leave each of us a cow, as the 
law required. He said he “did leave two 
young creatures.”’ Judge Hunt like, he show- 
ed no kind of feeling whatever. 

Our two neighbors with us in the meadow, 
the hay of which is promised to them, are 
much afraid that the lawless man who has 
got the land set off to him, will go and cut the 
grass in spite of them. We intend to see our 
lawyer as soon as possible, and hope he can 
tell us how to stop it. Yours, 

ULIA AND ABRy SMITH. 

Glastonbury, Conn. 





WOMAN'S INFLUENCE IN POLITICS. 


In the long run, the average qualities and 
characteristics of the voting constituency al 
ways make themselves felt, and get represented 
inthe government. Laws against vices that 
are fashionable and popular are seldom en- 
forced. For instance; a certain ward in New 
York City has, fur years, sent to Congress as 
its representative, with substantial unanimity, 
a well known gambler and prize-fighter. 
Gambling and prize fighting are contrary to 
law. His constituents know this, and know 
him. But he isthe manof theirchoice. They 
like him, because he is a gambler and a prize- 
fighter. Such a man is the natural leader and 
representative of a constituency of roughs. 

Now we all know the aggressive and positive 
qualities in which men surpass women. But, 
in order to estimate fairly the effect that the 
voting of women will have upon the character 
of legislation, let us consider what are the 
qualities in which women are superior to men? 
Every one will admit that women are less un- 
der the vontrol of the physical appetites and 
passions; that they are less belligerent and 
pugnacious; that they are more gentle, sym- 
pathetic, and humane; that they are more 
peaceable, temperate, chaste, prudent and eco- 
nomical. And these are precisely the quali- 
ties in which our government is deficient. 

War is the greatest scourge that afflicts hu- 
manity, It was to prevent private war that 
Government was first instituted. So long as 
Suffrage was exercised only by fighting men, 
war was the rule, and peace the exception. 
And so long as men alone vote, the belligerent 
element will continue to preponderate. Fifteen 
out of every sixteen dollars of the duties and 
taxes collected by the General Government are 
snent in defraying past and present war ex- 
penses. When men and women vote, all citi- 
zens will be represented, and the true balance 
of human nature will be restored. Woman 
Suffrage means Permanent Peace between in- 
dividuals and nations. 

Intemperance and Licentiousness are, next to 
War, the chief curses of civilized society. But, 
Bishop Simpson has well said that the vices of 
our great cities can never be suppressed until 
women vote. Temperance statistics assert 
that one-half of all men occasionally use in- 
toxicating liquor as a beverage, but that only 
one woman in forty uses liquor. The worst 
evils of Intemperance fall upon the wives and 
children of inebriates. The drunkard’s wife 
will not vote with the drunkard. Woman 
Suffrage means Temperance. 

Women are vitally interested in the perma- 
nence and sanctity of Marriage. Unless utter- 
ly abandoned, they recoil from sensuality. 
The women of St. Louis, after a long and ar- 
duous struggle, have procured the repeal of 
the infamous City Ordinance, enacted by men 
alone, which licensed houses of prostitution. 
When women vote, these dens of infamy will 
be everywhere broken up. Woman Suffrage 
means Social Purity. 

Being inferior to men in muscular strength, 
women find it more difficult to earn money. 
They are, therefore, necessarily more economi- 
cal in their expenditures. The low wages of wo- 
men are partly the result of unjust legislation, 
but voting will not wholly do away with this 
disparity of earnings, or with Woman’s conse- 
quent habit of economy. Therefore Woman 
Suffrage means Financial Retrenchment and a 
more economical scale of State and National ex- 
penditures. . 

Women are more influenced by moral and 
religious considerations than are men. In the 
State Prison of Connecticut, at Wethersfield, 
there are 228 male convicts; only two female 
convicts. Even tbe comparatively few crimes 
committed by women are usually such as af- 
fect themselves most directly ; those committed 
by men are usually crimes of violence, which 
most directly affect the lives and property of 
others. More than two thirds of all the Church 
members of Americaare women. This higher 
average standard of religion and morals is pre- 
cisely what is needed in Politics. H. B. B, 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS AMONG THE BAPTISTS. 


At the forty-ninth Anniversary of the Newton 
Theological Institution, an unusual incident 
occurred, ove which will be of interest to our 
readers as another refutation of Dr. Clarke’s 
theory, and also suggestive of many thoughts. 
I copy from the Warchman and Reflector : 

When the class had retired from the platform 
on which they had been grouped around their 
beloved teacher, from whose lips they had re- 
ceived rich counsel, Dr. Hovey announced that 
the professors had authorized him to present a 
dipluma to Mrs. Hale, through ber husband, 
she having prosecuted the entire course of 
study, in connection with the class, She and 


her husband are under appointment ae mie- 
Mrs. Hale is said to be a very fine 


sionaries. 





scholar. The first yeas of their theologica} 
course was spent by herself and husband in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The question arises, if this woman could 
study theology with her husband, receive 4 
diploma in all particulars like that of the other 
students, why could she not with them receive 
it upon the platform, from the hands of the 
President? I have all respect and reverence 
for Dr. Hovey, and for his noble wife, who, by 
the way, is an efficient and easy speaker at 
our Woman’s Missionary meetings ; and I am 
wondering if his wife’s success and this stu. 
dent’s case may not somewhat modify his ob- 
jections to Woman’s preaching the Gospel, 
whenever she feels that the Lord calls her ? 

May women study theology, write their hus- 
band’s sermons—do everything but preach, 
speak, proclaim ! 

Verily the world moves, and the time has- 
tens! M. E. W, 8. 

Maplewood. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF NEEDHA¥. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club, with 
their invited guests, celebrated their first anni- 
versary on Thursday the 18th of June, by a 
picnic in the grove of Mr. Edward La Croix. 
Some time was spent in social intercourse and 
enjoyment of the beautiful grounds and at 4 
Pp. M, the party, numbering about 200, sat down 
to the plentifully spread tables, and prayer 
was offered by Rev. S. G. Abbot. After din- 
ner, the President of the occasion, Rev. S. W. 
Bush, rose and stated that when the Club was 
first formed, in June, 1873, it numbered but six 
members; on the third meeting it was increas- 
ed to eight, and thus remained until the first 
meeting in the new year, when six enrolled their 
names. Since then it has steadily increased 
until now it numberssome fifty members. He 
then called upon our veteran co-laborer, Mr, 
Benj. G. Kimball, who read a poem of wel- 
come, which was warmly applauded. As ear- 
ly as 1852 Mr. Kimball wrote a poem embody- 
ing his sentiments in favor of Woman’s Rights. 
Lucy Stone was then introduced and eagerly 
listened to, as she spoke in her own character- 
istic and happy way. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Vibbert of Somerville followed—Mrs. Vibbert 
addressing her remarks mainly to the young 
men of the company. Rev. J. B. Davis of 
Hyde Park, Mass., and Geo. M. Boyce, Esq., 
of Wheeling, Va., presented their views on Suf- 
frage, also Rev. S. G. Abbot, and Dr. E. S. 
Leach, of Needham, the one under conviction, 
the other converted. Some excellent singing 
by members and friends of the Club, gave # 
pleasant variety to the occasion. 

A vote of thanks was presented to Supt. 
Tucker of the New England Rail-road for cour- 
tesies extended, also to Mr. and Mrs. La Croix 
for their generous and uawearied hospitality - 
The company separated at about 7, one and 
all declaring it the pleasantest picnic they 
had ever attended. May it be the means of 
strengthening our cause and increasing our 


numbers. 
Mrs. Carouine, L, Morton, Sec. 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 

PREAMBLE.—A few friends of Woman Suffrage, as- 
sembled at — on —— 187-, in response toa call whicb 
was circulated, yg | that organization is needed 
to call attention to, and awaken an interest in the 
cause, do hereby form the—— Woman Suffrage Club. 

ARTIOLE I.—This club shall be known as the -—— 
Woman Suffrage Club. 

ARTICLE II. Its object shall be to labor for the 
Suffrage of Woman. 

ARTICLE III.—Any person may become a member 
of this Club by the payment of —— annually. 

ARTICLE 1V.—The Officers of this Society shall con- 
sist of a President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasur 
er and —— Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE V. -The annual meeting fer the choice of 
officers and other business shal] be holden in ——. 

ARTICLE VI.—This Society shall hold its meetings 
at such time and place as shall be decided upon at the 
previous meeting. 

ARTICLE VII.—This Society may make such by- 
laws agreeably to the Constitution as it may from 
time to time deem expedient. 

ARTICLE VIII.—This Constitution may be altered 
or amended by a vo'e of two-thirds of the members 
present, at any regular meeting, the alteration oF 
puencunens having been proposed at a previous meet- 

ng. 





DORCHESTER SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


Last Monday evening, June 22, a meeting 
was held in the public hall at Neponset, for the 
consideration of the rights and interests of 
women. Mr. Codman presided. After address- 
es by Mrs. Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell, 
and brief remarks by Miss Codman, Hinck- 
ley and Blanchard, some twenty names of geD- 
tlemen and ladies were enrolled as members 
of a Dorchester Woman Suffrage Club. A 
Constitution and temporary list of officers were 
adopted and a business meeting was called to 
meet at the house of Mr. Temple next Mon- 
day evening. H, B. B- 





THE MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN. 


We devote several columns this week to ex- 
tracts from our Michigan exchanges. The 
interest steadily increases. 

MI3S EASTMAN IN MICHIGAN. 

The Michigan exchanges give very spirited 
and cordial greetings to our friend and co- 
worker, Miss Eastman. ‘She began her series 
of meetings by addressing the Kent County 
Woman Suffrage Convention, and spoke to & 
crowded audience of more than 2000 persons. 
Even the Grand Rapids Zagle, which opposes 
Suffrage, says: 

.... The language was original with Miss 
Eastman, and was logical, coucise, quite ele- 
gant and eloquent at times, was well delivered 
and was listened to with the best of attention 
by the audience for more than an hour. 
Nothing short of the publication of the ad- 





dress itself would give a good idea of it.-- 
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and those who heard it had a literary treat. | 
Among Miss Eastman’s appointments, so far 
made, are Allegan, June 17; Ada, June 18; | 
Niles, June 19; Casgopolis, June 20 and 21; 
Romeo, June 23; St. Clair, June 24; Almont, | 
June 25; Lapeer, June 26; Oxford, June 27 
and 28; Vassar, June 29; Bay City, June 30; | 
Saginaw City, July 1; Milford, July 3; Holly, 
July 4. 
MISS HINDMAN IN MICHIGAN. 
Equally cheering and satisfactory is the | 
welcome given to Miss Hindman, The Grand 


Haven Herald says: | 

Under the auspices of our County Society a | 
large number of our citizens were convened at 
Music Hall on Wednesday evening to listen 
to an address from Matilda J. Hindman of 
Pittsburg, Pa. Miss Hindman made an elab- 
orate statement of the question, holding the 
audience in wrapt attention, clinching her ar- 
guments with rivets of steel, gaining confi- 
dence as she progressed. Miss Hindman is 
very fluent and politic in her speech-making 
and we mistake if she does not succeed in 
convincing many of the truthfulness of her 
position. Miss H. will address the towns 
along the lake shore as follows: Saturday and 
Sunday at Big Rapids; Tuesday, 23rd, at Pent- 
water; Wednesday, 24th, at Hart; Thursday, 
25th, at Ludington; Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, 26, 27, 28, at Manistee. 

MRS. HAZLETT IN THE FIELD. 

We are glad tosee that Mrs. M. Adelle 
Hazlett has entered into the campaign in 
Michigan with her accustomed vigor and suc- 
cess. Last week she spoke at Traverse City, 
June 18; Clam Lake, June 19; Big Rapids, 
June 20 and 21; Howard City, June 22; Pier- 
son, June 23; Cedar Springs, June 24; Rock- 
ford, June 25; Byron, June 26. 


a — 


REFORMATORY PRISON FOR WOMEN. 


The bill for the establishment of a reforma- 
tory prison for women again came up in the 
Massachusetts Senate on Tuesday forenoon 
last, the question being on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by Senator Bancroft, the 
effect of which was to exempt women convict- 
ed of some ninor offenses, drunkenness and the 
like, from liability to imprisonment in the in- 
stitution. 

Senator Bancroft of Worcester, briefly ad- 
vocated his amendment. His objection to the 
section as it stood, was, that it made a dis- 
crimination between the sexes in the penalty 
for offenses a discrimination which he did not 
believe they were justified in making. He 
did not see any reason why a man, for the 
crime of drunkenness or vagrancy, should not 


receive the same sentence as a woman for the |. 


same crime. He did not believe in legislating 
for classes; he believed in making alaw which 
should be consistent with itself. He knew it 
had been said that there was a law which, un- 
der certain circumstances, gave the Courts a 
right to sentence a man for two years for these 
minor offences, but that did not meet this cage 
at all. On the complaint of any officer, a wo- 
man might be brought before a trial justice 
for the simple crime of drunkenness, or dis- 
solute behaviour, or any of the minor offences, 
and be sentenced to the prison for two years 
He objected to this, and had therefore pro- 
posed the amendment. 

Senator Norcross of Worcester : aid that the 
discrimination of which Senator Bancroft had 
spoken, had existed ever since the Statute of 
1860, and the discrimination then was much 
more marked than the one in the present bill. 

Senator Stone of the Cape District, advocat- 
ed the bill, speaking substantially as follows: 

Ihave voted for this bill with a great deal 
of reluctance in times past, on account of the 
financial condition of our State, but I confess 
to a very pleasant and thorough conversion 

esterday, and now go heart and hand for the 

ill. Itis oneof those things that we must 
come to in this State, at some time or other, 
and I know no better time to “face the music” 
thannow. Therefore, I go for the bill. With 
regard to the amendment, I certainly should 
object to it, because I think the provision 
which it is proposed to strike out, is one of the 
best in the bill. This prison is a reform- 
atory institution ; it is not intended merely for 
the custody of the women sent to it; it is in- 
tended, too, that there shall be an endeavor to 
reform those women. We all know that after 
vicious courses have been pursued for years, 
to return from those courses, to form new hab- 
its of life and feeling, will require years; and 
therefore these short confinements do no good.- 
For instance: I went down to Deer Island, a 
week or two ago, through the courtesy of the 
Overseers of the poor of Buston, and the over 
seers of that Institntion told me that the great 
curse of that establishment was the short de- 
tentions of the women sent there. A woman, 
they said, was sent down there to be confined 
for thirty days ortwo months; she had no 
chance to form good resolutions, to wake them 
up within her, and have them grow strong 
enough to contend against those evil passions 
which had reigned there sv long; when she 
was released, and returned to the city, there 
were harpies ready to bring her back to her 
old haunts, and arouse the old feelings anew 
and in a very short time she was sent back 
again. They expressed the decided opinion 
that it would be much better to have these 
women sent there for one year, than to have 
them, as was often the case now, sentenced 
half a dozen times in the course of twelve 
months. They told me of one man who, 
through the mercy of a new director, was par- 
doned out, but before the papers could be got 
down there, he was sent back upon a second 
conviction. 

Now the object of this bill is to establish an 
institution for the special reformation of wo- 
men, and therefore I say it should be placed 
under the special care of women; for no one 
understands women like a woman. An experi- 
ence of twenty-five or thirty years in the 
medical profession has taught me that there 
is no one who can sympathise with Womau, 
and help her in her endeavors to reform, like 
&woman. That is what she needs. Noman 
is capable of going into one of these institu- 


tions and talking with one of these women as | 
a@ woman can. ere are some remnants of 
modesty even among such degraded crea- 
tures, and therefore none but a woman can | 
sympathise with them, and understand the 

effects of a diseased feminine organization, 

because that organization is peculiar to Wo- | 
man. Therefore I go heartily for the estab- 

lishtaent of an institution which is for the 

reformation of women, under the sole guidance 

and care of women. I believe if bad women 

can be reformed in any way, under any in- 

strumentality, it will be under the instrumen- | 
tality of theirown sex. Therefore, too, I go | 
for a long detention there, because we are | 
to put them there not merely for custody, but | 
with the hope that some of them may reform ; 
and in order to give them a chance to reform 

time must be one of the elements, and one 
of the great elements. Give them good in- 
struction, give them a woman to sympathise 
with them, and say: “Sister, I will help you 
in that hard but upward progress,’’ and give 
them time, and you give them all the assist- 
ance that you can give. 

Certainly, in this case, 80 many are the ills 
that no buman aid can reach, that it is and 
must be doubly our duty to heal the few we 
can. What we can do asa State, what we 
can do by law to reform them, is what we are 
bound by all the principles of humanity, by 
all the principles of right and justice, to do; 
and therefore I go for this bill. I go fora 
long detention of these persons in this reform- 
atory institution, until their bodily organiza- 
tion, that has been diseased by dissipation, 
shall have a chance to take on a healthy ac- 
tion, so that they shall be free from all those 
causes of irritation which none but women 
experience; and so that the good resolutions 
which may be bred of prayer and of good coun- 
se] and of the sympathy of their sisters, shall 
have time to gather strength to overcome the 
temptations to which they have been slaves 
so long. I believe that it is a duty we owe to 
women and to the interests of humanity, to 
establish such an institution. We have al- 
ready cut off some half million dollars from 
the expense of the State Prison for men; why 
not give that to women, and Jet them have 
the benefit of it? Believingin this as a need- 
ed reform, I shall earnestly support it, and if 
we can reform one woman ina hundred, I be- 
lieve that all the cost of such an institution 
will be more than repaid. 

The amendment was further discussed at 
some length, and in the course of the discus- 
sion, considerable opposition was manifested 
to the bill, as being in the interest specially of 
Suffolk County. On the question being put, 
it was carried by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Batcheller, Carpenter, Fitz, 
French, Hawes, Haynes, Hurlbut, Jacobs, 
Lane, Merrill, Norcross, Nye, Salmon, Stone, 
Washburn and White—16. 

Nayes—Messers. Edson, Fuller, Gatchell, In- 
galls, Johnson, Lothrop, Parmenter and Bai- 
ley—8. 

An amendment providing that the Board of 
State Charities, instead of the Prison Commis- 
sion, should have power to discharge from the 
prison was lost by a vote of 9 to 17. 





HEREDITARY GENIUS. 


“There is a common opinion,’’ says Mr. 
Francis Galton, F, R. §S., in his Laws of He- 
reditary Genius, “that great men have remark- 
able mothers, No doubt they are largely in- 
debted to maternal influence, but the popular 
belief ascribes an undue and incredible share 
to them. 

“I account for the belief by the fact that 
great men have usually high moral natures 
and are affectionate and reverential, inasmuch 
as mere brain without heart is insufficient to 
achieve eminence. 

“Such men are naturally disposed to show 
extreme filial regard, and to publish the good 
qualities of their mothers with exaggerated 
praise.” Cc. C. He 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Died at Swampscott, Saturday, June 20, Mr. 
Charles Lowe, editor of the Unitarian Review, 
formerly pastor of the Unitarian Society at 
Somerville, Mass., and highly beloved and es- 
teemed for his philanthropy and religious 
spirit. It is needless to say that Mr. Lowe 
was a warm friend of Woman Suffrage, and 
that his death will be widely deplored. To 
his bereaved wife, whose letters have so often 
graced our columns, we tender the respectful 
sympathy of our readers, and our own, 

H. B. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


The new Charter of San Francisco provides 
that women shall be paid the same salaries as 
men in the public schools of that city. 

The Oregonian says: “ Wife-beating still con- 
tinues a popular, and, we might add, fash- 
ionable amusement with some of the inhabi- 
tants of the city. 

“Woman Suffrage,” says the Pittsburg Com- 
mercial, “is as sure to arrive and stay as a 
mathematical axiom is certain to be correct. 
Each new discussion shows nearer approach to 
the inevitable.” 

A daughter of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild 
has received at the Hotel de Ville, Paris, a cer- 
tificate of competency as a schoolmistress, after 
a creditable examination. Is there no moral 
in this for our rich men’s daughters ? 

Thomas A. Pike, who was convicted at Port- 
land, Me., of manslaughter, for killing his wife, 


has been released in $2500 bail pending the deci- 
sion on questions of law. 


If the case were reversed, a woman, so con- 
victed, would have been kept in confinement. 
James Miller McKim, whose name is prom- 
inently identified with the anti-slavery move- 














ment, died recently at his residence, Llewellyn 


| with a $100,000 suit. 
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Park, Orange, N. J. Mr. McKim was sixty- and courteous, the girls unaffected and mod- | stances of English life seemed to demand. 


four years of age. At the funeral, addresses 
| 


est. Certainly the idea is a beautiful one, 


The writer, Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, con 


were made by William Lloyd Garrison, Lucre- and Swarthmore appears to prove that it is | troverts the positions of those eminent phys- 


tia Mott and Rev. Dr. Furness. 
An amusing instance of journalistic inaccu- 


possible to put it into successful operation. 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, of Janesville, Wis., | 


racy is the following item, which is going the | was admitted to the Bar, June 17th, after a 
rounds of the Western papers: “Mrs. Belva A. | thorough examination. A young gentleman 
Harris has been admitted to practice before | from Detroit was examined, and admitted at | shakes our taith,” says she, “in Dr. Clarke's ac- 
the Court of Claims in Washington, beginning | the same time. The Judge, at first, thought umen to find him attributing less direct influ- 


This should read “Mrs. | he must refuse admission to a woman; but on | 


iologists with great ability and force. 


Among 
other points she insists on, is the greater mis- 
chief accuring to young women from heavy 
skirts than from hard study. “It certainly 


ence to them than to mental occupation. Our 


Belva A. Lockwood has been refused admis- | studying the subject, he concluded she might | Own noticn would be that till American girls 


sion” &c., “What is Truth ?” 


The Princess Dora D’ Istria has been recent- 
ly unanimously elected an honorary member 
of the Italian Heraldo Genealogical Academy, 
in consequence of the publication of her 
work, “The Albanians in Roumania,” the his- 
tory of the Ghika princes. The town of Ora- 
tina, the country of the ancient Samnites, has 
elected the Princess an honorary citizen. 

A Committee of the Missouri State Associa- 
tion to aid Woman Suffrage, of which Mrs. 
Rebecca M. Hazard is the Chairman, have 
taken measures for aiding their sisters in Mich- 
igan in securing Woman Suffrage in that 
State. The sum of $300 was raised by the 
meeting to help on the cause in Michigan, and 
the Committee hope to raise a much larger 
sum. 

The Boston Transcript says : “The impres- 
sion is quite general that the public schools of 
Boston have deteriorated ; are living upon past 
repute; are not what they boast of being, and 
do not stand upon the high level or come up 
to the high standing they ought to reach. 
This impression has truth enough in it to war- 
rant thorough investigation and thorough re- 
form, if the judgment of such as know best 
about the state and standing of these essential 
institutions is to be tru ted.” 

The wife-beating practices which have long 
been a peculiar discredit to the lower classes 
of English society, have at last been brought 
before Parliament with a demand for legisla- 
tive correction. It is proposed to use the 
“cat” as a punishment of this class of offenders. 
The great difficulty in convicting wife-beaters 
is in the fact that the wives generally refuse to 
testify against them and do their utmost to 
shield them from punishment. 

Rochefort’s apology for his marriage is one 
of the meanest and wickedest things that we 
have seen for a long while: “The mother of 
my children was dying. She wished to have 
what she regarded as a marriage benediction. 
She was a woman, and I gave it to her, as I 
would have given heracashmere shawl.” In 
order to make the above comprehensible to 
an American reader, we must explain that a 
very large proportion of the children born in 
France are illegitimate. 


The district committees of the Sovereigns of 
ixdustry think they sliall be able to reduce the 
price of coal and fruit, particularly the latter. 
There are now about 1000 Sovereigns in Spring- 








field, Mass., and the order is filling with women. 
The housewifely wish to buy at the lowest 


prices, coupled with the responsibility of a | say; 


secret to guard, the opportunity of going some- 
where, and the sense of equality growing out 
of admission to the Sovefeigns on even better 
terms than are accorded to husbands and 
brothers—all these prove irresistible, and the 
Councils, especially their young male members, 
are glad. 

The following is from a letter to the Savan- 
nah .Vews, reporting a judgment just rendered 
by a Florida County Judge in a case between 
an old black man and his wife 

Ocata, Fra., May 12, 1874. 


away. The ox belongs to Uncle Ben, and he 
must keep it, and the other things, and if the 


old woman quits she must go empty-handed. | there are any successful periodicals in England 
Know all that this is so by order of the Judge | or America, of which women are the editors ?” 
and replies as follows: 


of Probate. 


(Signed) Wm. R, Hitrrer. 


age wages, per month, in primary schools, of 


schools male teachers, on an average, receive 
city and village primary schools male teachers 


and village high schools the average pay of the 


former is $84, and the latter $58. Me also re- contributors of editorial articles connected 


ported that teachers of both sexes, almost with- 


out exception, complain of meager remunera- | merable lady correspondents, some of them, as 
Mary Clemmer Ames, having achieved distinc- 
tion in the profession. But lest we should 

At the recent Commencement exercises of | stimulate young women to plunge into journal- 
Swarthmore College near Philadelphia, the | ism, we beg to add that not one man or woman 
in a thousand who tries newspaper life ever 
succeeds in doing more than gaining a very 
ed the most curiosity among strangers present. moderate livelihood, while the great majority 
Evidence enough was presented, however, to | fail entirely or succeed in making but a mea- 


show that the institution is admirably organ- | ger pittance. 


tion. 


preservation of the equality of the sexes excit- 


legally be admitted. 


Be it known throughout all Christendom | greatest importance in the treatment of disease. 
that the husband is the head of the wife, and | It is impossible to heal the sick with any 
whatever is his is his’n and whatever is hers is | treatment while the blood is being contaminat- 
his’n, and come weal or woe, peace or war, | ed daily with an inferior food. 
the right of all property is vested in the hus- | the matter the greatest possible care and at- 
band, and the wife must not take anything | tention. : 


The State Commissioner of Ohio, in making | by Emily Faithfull, and Aunt Judy’s Magazine, 
out his financial statistics, exposes the disgrace- i ye | excellent juvenile published in London, 
ful disparity which exists between the salaries eountey Harper 
paid to male and female teachers. The aver-| Booth, the trenchant Woman’s JouRNAL by 
Lucy ene and J — be Howe, oe 0 and 
: . beautiful St. Nicholas Magazineby Mary Mapes 
male teachers being $53; of re ale tensnens, Dodge, the excellent Little Corporal by Emily 
$27 ; this belng less than a laboring woman can | Huntington Miller, to say nothing of local pa- 
earn by a day’s washing. In township district | pers edited by ladies. In many offices ladies 
of ability ene — of great - 

a rtance, as Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, the 
$70-per month and female teachers $41. In Loree al assistant on Hearth and Home. Mrs. 


receive $55; female teachers $35; and in city | our correspondent, Gail Hamilton, edited 


When Miss Goodell | 
heard that the Judge was going to refuse her, | 
she studied the point carefully, and was pre | 
pared for a contest. but, fortunately, she did 
not need to engage in one, and can save her | 
combativeness for her first case. Miss Good- | 
ell is the first woman ever admitted to the Bar | 
in Wisconsin. We learn, on reliable authority, | 
that Miss Peckham applied, passed a fine ex- 

amination, but was refused on account of her 

sex. That was in Milwaukee, four or five 

yearsago. The world moves. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, speaking of the 
system of local examinations for women that 
has lately been inaugurated under the direction 
of that institution, says: “If it be asked what 
good can examinations by the University do 
when the University does not teach girls, the 
answer is that they can do precisely the same 
service for girls’ schcols which college admis- 
sion examinations have done for preparatory 
schools for boys—they can set a standard and 
prescribe the judicious programme of study 
for several years of life between twelve and 
eighteen. There is now no standard for girls’ 
echools; no means of publicly comparing one 
school with another; no visible goal for pupils 
or teachers. These deficiencies the proposed 
examinations may in part supply.” Which is 
all very wellas far as it goes. But the argu- 
ment applies equally to admission as students. 


The enthusiastic advocate of Woman’s Rights 


wear light dresses and thick boots, and spend 
as much time out of doors as their brothers, no 
one knows how many examinations they could 
pass, not only without injury, but with posi- 
tive benefit to their health and spirits.” She 
suggests, moreover, that Dr. Clarke makes no 
mention of stove-heated rooms in which Amer 
ican women live, nor of the indoor lives they 
lead. “These two things only,” she affirms, 
“would suffice to explain the general and spe- 
cial delicacy of which he complains, and the in- 
feriority in point of health of American to Eng- 
lish women.” 


“BUSINESS NOTICES, 
For Moth Patches, Freckles 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry's Moth and 
Freckle Lotion, which fs harmless, and in every case 
infallible, Or for his Improved Comepons and 
Pime_e Remepy, the great Skin Mepictne for Pim- 
ples, Black Heads or Fleshworms, Or consult B, 0. 
PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bend St., 
New York. 16—12t 


What every fourth person needs is some 
convenient, agreeable and prompt remedy for habitu- 
al Costiveness. “I would advise all those who are 
troubled with Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Piles, Bilious- 
ness, Headache,-or any form of Indigestion, to use 
Dr. HARRISON'S PeRiataLcric Lozenors.”’—Elisha 
Huntington, M. D., ex-Lieutenant Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, They are pleasant to the taste, and never 
require increase of dose to perfect a cure, Trial Box 
30 cts, Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last 
price. 








in England, Miss Sophia Jex Blake, after a 
close struggle of five years, may congratulate 
hereelf on a glimmer of success. A bill has 
been introduced in the House of Commons for 
facilitating the admission of women to the 
Scottish universities. This measure, which is 
simply permissive, rather than authoritative, 
has evoked a deal of excitement. Edinburgh 
protests against it; St. Andrew’s, ina petition 
to Disraeli, loudly supports it. Sixteen thou- 
sand women have subscribed to a memorial in 
favor of the bill, while, even in conservative 
London University a large number of gradu- 
ates have petitioned to have the charter ex- 
tended so as to provide for the admission of 
women. Miss Blake may well feel jubilant at 
the excitement, for it proves that public opin- 
ion is in favor of the mcvement to give women 
a higher and a more thorough education. 


DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and al 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E. 8. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. 23—5t 





Attractive Announcement.—Our lady read- 
ers will find in the advertisement of Shepard, Nor- 
well & Co., something of interest tothem. They are 
disposing of 1000 Batiste Linen Polonaises in desira- 
ble shades, at prices varying from $5.00 to $15.00. 

26—I1t . 


Boys Clothing from New York. We have 
received from our New York House an invoice of 
Boys’ Clothing which we are selling without regard 
to cost. Suits to fit boys from 8 to 9 years of age, 
$5.00 each; Suits for boys from 9 to 14, (Jacket, Pants 
and Vest,) $8.00; Blue Flannel Sailor suits $6.00 each ; 
Fancy Waists $1.50 each. No deviation from fixed 
prices. FENNO'S, 

Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. 
26—It 





The New England Hygeian Home, at West 
Concord, Vermont, conducted by J. A. Tenny, 
M. D. and Martha Williams, M. D., have 
opened a home for boarders, and also for in- 
valids. Ina very full and complete circular, 
which can be had on application to them, they 


All those who desire rest and quiet through 
the heat of summer will find with us the ad- 
vantages of the Mountain Houses at less than 
half the cost. We furnish the ordinary food 
for boarders. Our terms are $7 to $10 per 
week, one week in advance. Carriages will be 
furnished for long or short trips when desired. 
We give Swedish movements to such as may 
need them at an extra charge of $3 per week. 
We have a hall for gymnastic exercises and 
a bowling alley for the use of our guests. 
We supply our table with an abundance of 
the best vegetables and fruits to be found in 
the markets. We have made the subject of 
diet a study for years, and consider it of the 


ence we give 


The Christian Union has been asked “‘whether 


The Victoria Magazine, (London), is edited 


s edited by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. So in this 


’s Bazar is edited by Mary A, 


Swisshelm gained distinction in journalism ; 


Wood's Household Mugazine for a while, and 
Mrs. L. G. Runkle is one of the very ablest 


with New York journalism. There are innu- 





To most it is a hard calling, 


ized, that the best of discipline is kept, and that | 4ffording a precarious subsistence. 


the boys and girls are as happy and as well- 


One of the most important articles in a late 


mannered as could possibly be desired. Prof. | number of the Fortnightly Review, is a reply to 








Magill assured the writer that there had never | the views on “Sex in Mind and Education,” 
been asingle occurrence to convince the man- | recently announced by Dr. Clarke in this coun- 
agement that their theory of college-life was | try, and-reproduced by Dr. Maudsley with 
amistake. Tbe boys were uniformly manly | such additions and comments 4s the circum. 


Use the Eurcka Machine Twist and Eu- 
reka Button Hole twist. They will give perfect sat- 
isfaction. 26—It 


The Great Medicine of the World, 

Perry Davis & Son's Pain-Killer may most justly be 
styled the great medicine of the World, for there is 
no region of the globe into which it has not found ite 
way, and none where it has not been largely used and 
highly prized. Moreover, there is no clime to which 
it has not proved to be well adapted for the cure of a 
considerable variety of diseases: it 18 a speedy and 
safe remedy for burns, scalds, cute, bruises, wounds 
and various injuries, ar well as for dysentery, diarrhwa 
and bowel complaints generally, it is admirably suited 
for every race of men on the face of the globe. 

It isa very significant fact, that notwithstanding the 
long period of years that the Pain-Killer has been be- 
fore the world, it has never lost one whit of its pop- 
ularity or shown the least sign of becoming unpopular ; 
but on the contary, the call for it has steadly increased 
from its first discovery by that excellent and honored 
man, Perry Davie, and at no previous time has tho 
demand been so great, or the quantity made been so 
large as this day. 

Another significant fact is, that nowhere has the 
Pain-Killer been in higher repute, or been more gen- 
erally used by families and individuals, than it has 
been here at home where it was first discovered and 
introduced, and where its proprietors, Messrs. Perry 
Davis & Son, have ever been held in high esteem 
That the Pain-Killer will continue to be, what we 
have styled it, the great medicine of te world, there 
cannot be the shadow ofa doubt. 26—It 





te REMOVAL.—One thoveand rolls China 
straw carpeting slightly damaged by water on the voy- 
age and sold by auction on the 17th inst., on un- 
erwriters’ acccunt. The entire lot was purchased 
us and will be sold to the trade or at retail for 
half the market price. 

New England Carpet Co., at our new Warehouse, 
85 Hanover St., nearly opposite American House, 
Boston. 

These mattings comprise the highest grades im- 

rted—such brands as Linton, Corea, Tsatlee, Gem, 

yolden Fleece, Silver Cloud, etc.; also, Red Check 
and beautiful fine qualities of Fancy Styles, 

We would intimate that the wey nnd 80 very low 
that they will be on hand but a short time, 


SS 





Removal.— Rug:, Mats, Hassocks, Crumb-Cloths 
and Stair Carpetings. Large accumulations of these 
goods will be sold off much under value at the 
new warehouse of the New England Carpet Co., 85 
Hanover St., nearly opposite American House, Boston. 


REMOVA..—Ingrain Carpets, bright colors and 
new designs, for 50 cents per yard. We have aout 
70 rolls of these goods, the former price of which was 
75 cents. New England Carpet Co., 85 Hanover St, 
nearly opposite American House, Boston. 


REMOVAL.—High grades of extra superfine 
and Kidderminster Carpets, 200 roll- for Slperyard 
the price everywhere is $150. New England Carpet 
Co., 85 Hanover St. At our new warehouse, nearly 
opposite American House, Boston. 


*MOVAL.—Fioor Oil-Cloths at low prices. Ie 
at. stock we find we have about 10,000 
yards cut pieces and remnants which we shall close out 
at low prices. New England Carpet Co., at ee 
warehouse, 8 Hanover St., nearly opposite American 


House, Boston. 


7A L.—Tapestry Brussels and solid Bras 
Pe oA at low prices. In moving our stock 
we find we have on hand a large quantity ofcut pieces 
and remnants, many of which contain enough for 
rooms, to be closed out at much under value. New 


England Carpet Co., removed to 85 Hanover Street, 
nearly opposite American House, Boston. 


26—3t 
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POETRY. 


I little margin for luxuries. He owned the | 


| house he bad lived in; this, with a few hun- 


For the Woman's Journal. 
HEARTS-EASE. 


BY IDA WHITTLE BENHAM 


It is good to come again, 

(,004 to feel the dropping rain 

After drought,—to catch the sheaves 

«nf vellow light through dancing leaves ; 
To hear the low of shiny herds, 

To hear the songs of dusky birds 


In homely branches leaning over 
Cool haunts of buttercups and clover,— 
Tis good to feel the mute embrace 
Of leafy boughs around my face ,— 
And, lying on the grass, to greet 
My little smiling friend, my eweet 
Sweet hearts-case 


Faithful, through all the bitter blight 
Of winter's long and dreary night, 
Alert in spring to rise and bring 
Hearts-ease, a gracious offering; 
Where royal roses drop their wine 
And breathe their incense, half divine,— 
W here lilies ring the summer in 
With dewy chimes, a fragrant din, 
I creep between them and the roses 
To find my gold and purple posies, 
My hearts-ease. 


Let orange blossoms deck the bride, 
Vlace immortelles the dead beside, 
ering roses when the festive throng 
is gay with dance and glad with song, 
Give beliotrope to love, and keep 
Lilies for dreams in sweetest sleep ; 
But for the listless, happy mood 
When hands are tired and rest is good 
With lilacs over, come with me 
*Twixt beds of balm and rosemary— 
Hush! hear that red-breast, proud and gay 
Upon the white syrings spray— 
Here roses bloom and lillies meet, 
Aud here, stoop low, for at our feet 
Looks up my velvet-eyed, my eweet 
Sweet hearts-ease. 


AUTUMN. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSFETTI. 


I dwell alone—I dwell alone, alone. 

Whilst full my river flows down to the sea, 
Gilded with flashing boats 

That bring no friend tome; 


© Jove songs, gurgling from a huudred throats, 
© love pangs, let me be! 


Fair fall the freighted boats which gold and stone 
And spices bear to sea; 
Slim, gleaming maidens swell their mellow notes, 
Love-promising, entreating,— 
Ab! sweet, but fleeting, 
Beneath the shivering, snow-white sails, 
Hush! the wind flegs and fails, 
Hush! they will lie becalmed in sight of strand, 
Sight of my strand, where I do dwell alone; 
Their songs make singing echoes in my land, 
They cannot hear me moan. 


One latest, solitary swallow flies 
Across the sea, rough autumn tempest tost ; 
Poor bird, shall it be lost ? 
Dropped down into this uncongenial sea, 
With no kind eyes 
To watch it while it dies, 
Unguessed, uncared-for, free ; 
Set free at last, 
The short pang past, 
In sleep, in death, in dreamless sleep locked fast. 


Mine avenue is all a growth of oaks, 

Some rent by thunder-strokes, 

Some rustling leaves and acorns in the breeze, 
Fair fall my fertile trees, 

That rear their goodly heads, and live at ease, 


A spider's web blocks all mine avenue, 
He catehes down, and foolish, painted flies, 
That spider wary, wise. 
Each morn it hangs a rainbow strong with dew 
Betwixt boughs green with sap, 
So fair, few creature guess it is a trap; 
I will not mar the web, 
Though sad I am to see the smal! Jives ebb; 
It shakes—my trees shake; for a wind is roused 
In cavern where it housed, 
Each white and quivering sail 
Of boats among the wuter leaves, 
Ho!lows and stains in the full-throated gale; 
Each maiden sings again, — 
Each languid maiden, whom the calm 
Had lulled to sleep with rest, and spice,and balm 
Miles down my river to the sea 
They float and wane, 
Long miles away from me. 
Perhaps they say: “She grieves, 
Uplifted, like a beacon, on her tower.” 
Terhaps they say: “One hour 
More, and we dance among the golden sheaves.” 
Periaps they say: “One hour 
More, and we stand 
Face to face, hand in hand; 
Make haste, O slack gale, to the looked-for land !” 
My trees are not in flower, 
I have no bower, 
And gusty creaks my tower, 
And] » Very] 





, is my strand. 





For the Woman's Journal, 
A BRAVE GIRL, 


BY SARAH HART, 


There comes a time, after every bereave- 
ment, when the thoughts of the living turn 
from their buried dead and take up the tan- 
gled skein of the future. This time had come 
to the Melvilles, and the third evening after 
the funeral of Mr. Melville, his family, coa- 
sisting of an invalid wife, two daughters and 
a son, were sitting in their loneliness trying 
to look into what seemed to them a desolate 
future. 

It was no luxurious loneliness his death had 
brought to them; henceforth it must be a 
hand to hand fight with poverty. A thrifty 
mechanic had been Mr. Meiville, whosaw his 
family always comfortably clothed, housed 
and fed, but in their little village, work was 
uot always to be had and his wages left very 


dred dollars in the bank, was all his store. 
Had he lived, they would have needed to have 
no fears for the future; but he was gone and 


| the family felt themselves poor indeed. 


“I cannot see how we shall manage,” said 
Mrs. Melville, in whining, bopeless tones. 
“Your father was just getting so that his fam- 
ily could take comfort, and in afew years we 
should have been well off But that’s over 


| now. I suppose we could sell the house and 


get asmaller ove,” she said, after a long si- 
lence. 
“A smaller one!” echoed Mabel, the eldest 


daughter, a girl of twenty and quite a beauty. | 


“A smaller one. I am sure I cannot see how 
we are going to live in a smaller house than 
this. This has only six rooms!” 

“But, my dear, we must do something, and 
you know so little about work, end I ain such | 
a miserable creature. Iam sure! can’t see | 
why God should take your father in his 
strength and leave me,” and she began to cry 
softly. 

“Oh, mother, don’t talk so, it is cruel, it is | 
wicked,” sobbed Angie, the youngest daugh- | 
ter. “I am sure you are a comfort to us and 
we will all do what we can. Look, my hands | 
are strong and I am sure my heart is willing. 
We can all work. Even Kent can find some- | 
thing to do,” said the girl, brushing away her | 
tears and looking hopefully at her yonng 
brother, a boy of ten. 

‘I am sure I can,” said the boy, trying to 
hide his tearful face. 

“But we bave something to live on, you 
know,” said Mabel, languidly. “And if the 
house is sold that will be something more.” 

“The house shall not be sold,” said Augie. 

“Well, mortgaged then,” said Mabel. 

“No, nor mortgaged either,’’ said Angie, 
quickly. “A home we must have and this one 
we must keép.” 

“But how are you to help it, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Melville, with the faintest gleam of hope 
in her face. 

“By working. Surely, in this wide world, 
there is something to do,” said Angie. ~ 

“Perhaps; Mabel, you could get a situation 
as under-teacher in the academy; or teach 
music,’ suggested Angie after another si- 
lence. 

“Oh, I know too little about music to teach 
it, and as for being aschool teacher I never 
could have the patience for that, 1 know; be- 
sides, I hate teaching,” answered Mabel. 

“Yes, poor thing,” and Mrs. Melville looked 
pitifully at ber daughter. 

“It seems to me that the circumstances ad- 
mit of very little choice of occupation,” said 
Angie, a trifle vexed. “If wecannot do what 
is most agreeable, I suppose we must not do 
anything. It strikes me that starvation is not 
very agreeable.” 

“Angie, bow plain you talk,” said Mabel, 
raising her eyebrows. 

“We must put plain things plainly,” said 
Angie, flushing deeply. 

“You are always looking on the dark side,” 
said Mabel. 

“Tam not. But there is no use turning our 
backs on a fact that will face us at the next 
angle. I believe in looking facts straight in 
the face.” 

“Well, don’t quarrel, girls,” spoke up Mrs. 
Melville. ‘*We cannot expect to get much 
work here at this season. We have a little 
money but when that’s gone the Lord only 
knows how we will live,” and the poor wo- 
man cried again, 

Mrs. Melville spoke truly when she said 
they could not expect much work at that sea- 
son. Their little village lay at the foot of a 
mountain and, although alively place in sum- 
mer, was quite frozen up in the winter; and 
this was the depth of winter. Looking into 
the future, just then, was about all they could 
do. Slowly the months wore away and as 
slowly and surely wore away the little cash 
that Mr. Melville had bequeathed to his fami- 
ly. But they had had time to consult and 
think and decide, and a little hopefulness had 
been given to the widow’s heart by the prom- 
ise of work to one of the girls as soon as the 
sprivg trade was fairly opened. This situa- 
tion was in Miss Sprig’s dressmaking estab- 
lishment, the only one in the village. It was 
decided that Angie must accept thisand Ma- 
bel be housekeeper at home, as it was utterly 





impossible for both to leave their invalid moth- 
er. Angie’s situation at Miss Sprig’s was not 
very lucrative, nor was it pleasant for one of 
Angie's disposition. She was unused to con- 
finement and longed for out-of-door exercise. 
Besides, she could not endure to hear the gos. 
sip and back biting which was carried on in 
the work-room, and by her refusal to join in 
it she won fcr herself the title of “Lady Mel- 
ville.” Butshedid notcomplain. She cheer- 
fully kissed her mother every morning and ap- 
swered her expressions of pity with a smiling 
face and cheerful voice. 

So, through all the bright spring days, when 
the air was sweet with bursting buds and the 
peach trees spread their fiery blooms as acar- 
pet for her feet, Angie worked on in Miss 
Sprig’s shop, with her thoughts wandering out 
over the blossoming fields and velvety hiil- 
sides, vainly trying to cheat herself into the be- 
lief that habit would at last make her situa- 
tion more endurable. 





But a change came to the Melvilles. 
Whether considered altogether desirable by 
all of the family or not, it certainly was to one 
ofthem. As I have said, Mabel was quite at- 


tractive. She was agreeable in her manners | 


as well as prepossessing inappearance. That 
is,shecould be agreeable when she chose. 
Add to these a very sweet voice and a little 
| smattering of musical attainments and she ap 
peared to good advantage. 
The Melvilles were surprised one day by a 
visit from Mrs. Lovelace, one of the few 
wealthy ladies in the mountain village. She 
| told them that she was expecting to travel 
| during the summer, making a tour of the lakes 
and Canada, and was desirous of securing the 
| services of some young lady to act as compan- 
| ion and friend, who would render such ser 

vice as she might require, writing letters, etc. 
| Miss Mabel had been recommended to her by 
| Mrs, Clyde, the minister’s wife, and she would 
consider it # favor if Mabel would consent to 
accept the situation. 

Mabel, charmed at once by the idea of being 
companion to Mrs. Lovelace, was about to 
give a burried answer in theaffirmative. But 
Mrs. Melville wanted a short time to think 
upon it and agreed to let Mrs. Lovelace know 
by the next evening. The salary was small, 


| but would be sufficient to enable Mabel to 


help the family, as there would be no ex- 
penses except those that Mabel might make 
| tor herself, and after it had been duly talked 
about the situation was accepted, much to 
Mabel’s gratification. 

Of course, Angie must leave Miss Sprig im- 
mediately, for Miss Lovelace would start in a 
few weeks and some additions must be made 
to Mabel’s wardrobe. 

Angie was not so much elated with the 
prospect as one might suppose. She readily 
foresaw that, with Mabel’s extravagant tastes, 
very little if any of her salary would ever reach 
home. Meantime something must be done. 
Her own wages had barely furnished food for 
them and now another draft must be made 
on the already low funds in the savings’ bank, 
for Mabel’s wardrobe. With all this in view, 
Angie could not help being thoughtful, but 
Mabel was as happy as a butterfly. She di- 
rected the style and fit of her garments with 
the air of a queen. 

“Just imagine this a wedding occasion, and 
me the bride,” said Mabel one day, as they 
were busy over a dress. ‘I expect to be al- 
most as happy as a bride.” 

“Don’t expect too much. One has to live 
with people to find them out, and Mrs. Love- 
lace bas it in her power to make you very an- 
easy,’ said Angie, bending low over her sew- 
ing. 

“Just like you, to throw a damper over my 
expectations,” said Mabel, pouting. 

“No, sister, far be it from me to wish to do 
that. I hope you will be very happy, but you 
must not expect that Mrs. Lovelace will look 
upon you as anything else but a hired ser- 
vant.” Angie spoke very quietly, for she had 
no wish to hurt her sister's feelings. 

“Any paid person is a servant, I suppose,” 
answered Mabel. “But there surely must be 
a distinction somewhere, and Mrs. Lovelace 
will know where to make it if any one does.” 
Angie smiled just the faintest possible smile 
and said: 

“But your wages, Mabel, will not support 
us, | must do something. But I wouldrather 
do anything, almost, than go back to Miss 
Sprig’s. I guess I’ll take in washing,” and 
Angie raised her bead and laughed. 

“Takein washing!’ said Mabel contemptu- 
ously, ‘you are always holding up the ugliest 
pictures. Take in washing, indeed! that 
would be a nice thing to be called a washer- 
woman.” 

“I care very little what people call me,” said 
Angie, “and as for that, work is work, and so 
it is honest no one need be ashamed of doing 
it. Whatever Ido I must do at home, if you 
go away.’’ 

“If it were not for me you could both get 
comfortable situations and Kent might go to 
his grandfather’s. I almost wish I was dead,” 
said poor Mrs. Melville, crying softly. 

“Don’t, mother, I shall be utterly discour- 
aged about trying to do anything if you go on 
in that way,’’ said Mabel. 

Angie said, “poor mother,” and wiped away 
the tears and kissed ber mother’s cheek. 


When Mabel was gone and the house set- 
tled to its usual quiet, Angie saw more clear- 
ly than ever the necessity of doing something. 
But what? It would be impossible to leave 
home, and Miss Sprig was unwilling that work 
should be taken out of the shop, so that re- 
course was cut off. Even “keeping boarders,” 
that open door forso many of her self-depen- 
dent sisters, was closed to her on account of 
ber mother’s iJlness, which at times required 
the strictestsilence and rest. She had applied 
for copying to the lawyer of the village, but 
he had a young man studying law with bim 
who did all that kind of work in payment for 
privileges of the library and office. Poor An- 
gie! what should she do? Her young face 
was already losing its brightness and taking 
on a look of care that was sorrowful to see. 


One evening in early June, when the air 
was fragrant with roses and syringas and 
creeping honeysuckles, Angie stood at the 
gate leaning heavily on its friendly rail. It 
had been a hard day forher. Her mother had 











| 








been more than usually disposed to wish her- 
self out of ber children’s way. The future 
had a look of fearful reality. Nothing as yet 
had come from Mabel, and indeed Angie bad 
not expected anything from that quarter. The 
influx of summer visitors bad already set in 
and the streets were gay with carriages and 
pedestrians. As Angie stood watching them 
and heard the bappy voices float out upon the 
sweet evening air she murmured: 

“Why is it that some sre so happy while 
others are so sad? Why is it thatsome must 
be always bearers of water and hewers of 
wood while others sit within the porch ?” 

So absorbed was she in ber own reflections 
that she had not noticed alady and gentleman 
who were approaching, until the lady address- 
ed her. 

“Good evening, miss,’’ she said, pleasantly, 
“excuse me for disturbing you, but I am in 
search of a laundress. If you are a resident 
of the place perhaps you can assist me.” 

Not every lady would like so to be address- 
ed, but Angie’s was one of those faces which 
always attracts astranger. One,of those faces 
that remind you of some dear, absent friend, 
and you feel yourself drawn to it by some mag- 
netic influence, sure of a pleasant reply what- 
ever may be your question. 

Angie, from the depths of her need answer- 
ed quickly: ‘Yes, madam, J] can do your work 
satisfactorily, I think.” 

“Pardon me, miss, I spoke in earnest.” 

“And so did I,” answered Angie, smiling at 
the lady’s embarrassment. “1 work for my liv- 
ing when I can get anything todo, and would 
much prefer washing to being idle.” 

“If you are really in earnest we will makea 
bargain,’’ said the lady, relieved by Angie’s 
statement. 

“But I must do the work at home,” said An- 
gie. “An invalid mother prevents my leaving 
the house.” 

“Certainly; I am boarding and could not 
do otherwise,”’ said the lady. “Can you send 
for the clothes ?” 

“Tecan.” 

The lady gave her address and bowing po- 
litely to Angie went on her way. 

After she was gone Angie could not but 
smile at her own readiness to do the work. 

What would ber mother say? was the first 
question that suggested itself. Butsomething 
must be done. Mother knows that as well as 
Ido. Poor mother! I know she will cry and 
feel awfully about it. But I don’t see why 
she should; with my washing machine and 
wringer and old Betty’s help I know I shall 
not mind it. 

Angie bad much more trouble in obtaining 
her mother’s consent to her plans than she 
had expected. 

**To think, if I was not such a helpless bur- 
den you might get into something respectable 
like the place that Mabel has. I cannot think 
of it, Angie. A laundress! Oh that I should 
see the day that my daughter should do this. 
All your associates will leave you. Oh, it is 
too hard. I wish I had died instead of your 
father,’’ and Mrs. Melville cried softly as was 
her wont. 

“Now, mother, what is the use of talking 
so?’’ said Angie, a ‘trifle impatiently. “You 
know I might do a worse thing than take in 
washing. As for my friends forsaking me be- 
cause Of that, why the sooner I do it the bet- 
ter; and, on the whole, I shall like it better 
than sitting in Miss Sprig’s shop amongst 
those gossiping girls. I should die there in 
less than a year, I know, and after all, mother, 
what difference can it make what I work at, 
so that I am honestly trying to get a living ?” 

But Mrs. Melville only bemoaned her own 
and Angie’s hard lot. 

“Of course,” Angie went on, “I shonld like 
much better some easier work if it could be 
obtained. But in this place I cannot find such 
work. Come, Kent, you are to be the errand 
boy of this establishment, you know,’’ and 
playfully chucking him under the chin she 
gave him the directions where to find the 
clothes. 

Kent darted after his hat and started, com- 
ing back soon with a bundle of clothes under 
whose weight he fairly staggered. 

“Four dozen,” said Angie, when she had 
done counting them. ‘She said she would 
pay a dollar and a quarter per dozen, all 
counted.” 

“Whew! five dollars,eh. Can you do itall 
in one day?” asked Kent, eagerly. 

“I'd rather not, I think,” said Angie, smil- 
ing, “I think I’d better take two days for it. 
These ruffles and tucks and puffs will be much 
harder to iron than to wash. I am so glad 
thet I learned to do such things well,” and 
here followed a little sermon to Kent about 
the importance of doing well whatever he un- 
dertook. 

When Angie, some months before, had said 
she could take in washing, she had only spoken 

in jest, and the plan had not been thought of 
since and probably would not have been now, 
only that the offer came just when her spirits 
were at their lowest ebb, and the future pros- 
pect dark indeed. She saw the necessity of 
immediate action and had grasped the oppor- 
tunity much as one in peril would grasp a 
rough hand stretched down to help them— 
not shrinking from its coarseness but only 
feeling its powertosave. * * * * * *# 

It was a pleasant party that had assembled 
in the grove just a few rods from the village. 


Ont on the warm, soft air of the summer day 
floated strains of lively music, mingled with 
the chirping of birds, the murmuring moun. 
tain stream and the sound of merry voices. A 
party of young folks and some old ones, too, 
were enjoying a picnic in the grove. Apart 
from the rest and apparently watcbing their 
gay sports, sat a group of three ladies and two 
gentlemen. They were evidently considering 
the various sports and games from their own 
separate standpoint. Soon they were joined 
by a young girl. 

“What are you al) poked off here for?”’ she 
exclaimed. “‘One would think ycu all aself-ap- 
pointed jury over the dead body of this picnic 
by your long faces. Especially you, Mr. De- 
yon. Do younot know that this affair was 
gotten up especially for your benefit? and you 
are moping off, apparently not caring at all 
for the honor.” 

“Miss Morrison, pray excuse me,” said a tall 
man of about thirty-five years, rising and bow- 
ing very humbly to the young lady. “I was 
not aware that I was the lion of the day.” 

“We all know Mr. Devon hasa propensity 
for ‘moping’ with good company along,” said 
a young gentleman of the group, looking know- 
ingly at Mr. Devon. 

“Yes; he used last summer to mope off 
with Angie Melville, and had a habit of being 
missing just when we wanted him for a quad- 
rille or croquet,” said Miss Morrison. 

“Ah! you are all against me, I see,” said 
the tall gentleman, stroking his beard tender- 
ly. 
“I missed Miss Melville. Is she not in 
town ?” 

“No doubt you missed her,” said Miss Mor- 
rison, laughing. 

“Ah, I suppose some gentleman more for- 
tunate than the rest of us has carried her off 
captive, and the pretty Mabel, too, perhaps,” 
said Mr. Devon, trying to appear unconcern- 
ed. 

The ladies exchanged glances, then Mary 
Leslie said: ““Haven’t you heard of their mis- 
fortune? Their father died last winter, and 
they were left quite poor with their invalid 
mother to take care of. Mabel is traveling as 
servant with the rich Mrs. Lovelace, and An- 
gie takes in washing!’ 

Mr. Devon colored to the roots of his hair. 

“Yes,” said Miss Morrison, who had 
watched Mr. Devon very attentively during 
this recital. “Isn’t it strange that she should 
de such disgraceful work as that? Ot course 
she does not go into society at all.’’ 

“Ah!” said Mr. Devon, again stroking his 
full beard. 

“I wonder if any one thinks to write to 
her,” said Charlie Morrison in a tone which 
they all understood. 

“Now, Charlie,” said his sister, “you are go- 
ing to moralize. Girls, if you don’t want to 
hear a practical sermon, you’d better leave 
on the instant,” and she slipped her arm with- 
in Mary Leslie’s and turned away. 

The little group soon dispersed, and the con- 
versation was forgotten by all except Mr. 
Devon. He had been in the village but a few 
days, but had not called on the Melvilles, ex- 
pecting to see them at the picnic which was 
set on foot about the time of his arrival. He 
was considerably disturbed by what he had 
heard, but made no further inquiries. In the 
quiet of his own room that night he had time 
to reflect. Angie a washerwoman, and the 
languid Mabel a servant! Quite a contrast 
from the pleasant situation of last summer. 
He had been a frequent visitor then at the 
cottage. Should he go now? Would Angie 
expect him to come? Mr. Devon could not 
answer. Society, especially the feminine por- 
tion of it, had some strange notions about 
things, and it might not be thought quite the 
thing for him todo. He would sleep over it, 
and in the morning his mind would perhaps 
be a little clearer. 

Angie’s experiment has proved a decided 
success. It had been so diflicult to find any 
one who could be entrusted with the task of 
“doing up” flounces, tucks, ruffles and the 
various fineries of ladies’ wearing apparel, 
that work poured in upon Angie like a flood. 
She hired helpers to do the heaviest work, 
and gave all her own attention to the nicest. 
But the work, though it filled ber pocket, also 
filled her eyes with tears end her heart with 
pain, for Angie was human, and in spite of 


.| ber bravery it had cost her something to see 


herself slighted by those who had been her 
associates in brighter days. But the first 
pang was the keenest, and conscious of hav- 
ing done nothing degrading, she met their 
cold glances wi'h true dignity. 

She was singing blithely over her frills and 
tucks the next day after the picnic, when 4 
boy called and handed her a note. She bas- 
tily opened it and read: 

Miss ANGIE MELVILLE :—May I have the 
pleasure of calling ou you at your earliest con- 


venience? ‘The bearer will wait for an ai- 
swer. Yours truly, L. DEVON. 


Angie’s fave flushed and paled as her eyes 
ran eagerly over the lines. She had not heard 
that he was in the village. But how should 
she hear? No one interested in such things 
ever came to tellthem to her. It wasstrange 
that he should write to know if he might call 
after being such a frequent visitor the previ- 
ous summer. Perhaps he thouzht—well she 





could hardly define it; but here Angie’s pride 
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came to her aid. Not that false pride which 
shrinks from honest facts—she had none of 
that—bot that pride which is not ashamed to 
maintain its true position. He should see 
that she considered Angie Melville, the thriv- 
ing mechanic’s daughter, and Angie Melville, 
the laundress, identical. So she penned an an- 
ewer bidding him come. Angie made no ex- 
planations or useless apologies to Mr. Devon. 
She simply spoke of her father’s death, and 
asked if he had heard of it. When told that 
he had, she felt sure he must have heard all, 
and could not but feel gratified that he had 
wished to renew the acquaintance so pleasant- 
ly formed the summer before. 

“She is just as charming as ever,” was Mr. 
Devon’s sentiment as he walkel home. “It 
isa pity, though, that she must do such de- 
grading work.” Then Mr. Devon fell into a 
reverie that lasted until long after he had re- 
tired. The result of this reverie was, that a 
few days later, Angie received another note. 
It ran thus: 

DEAREST ANGIE:—The feeling you have 
inspired in my heart is deeper and more last- 
ing than I had ever dreamed of until it was 
proved by absence, and intensified by the re- 
newal of our acquaintance. It grieves me to 
think of you as forced to the circumstances of 
your present condition. There is but one 
way by which I can help you. Be my wife, 
Angie, and give me the right “to love, cher- 
ish and protect” till death do us part. 

Truly yours, L. Devon. 


Angie’s face, as she read this, was the pic- 
ture of surprise and scorn. She had never 
thought of Mr. Devon in any other light than 
that of a pleasant acquaintance. And if she 
had, sucd a letter must have turned all other 
feelings into contempt. Her first impulse 
was to answer it immediately, but upon sec- 
ond thought she concluded to wait until a cool- 
er moment, for things done in the heat of pas- 
sion are never so gratefully remembered as 
those born out of reflection, so she folded the 
missive away in her pocket, and went about 
herwork. That nightin the quiet of herown 
chmaber she gave her answer thus: 

Mr. Devon.—The “feeling” to which you 
alluded must be one of pity, since you so gen- 
erously offer me that commodity, which, how- 
ever, [ am obliged to decline. My present 
condition I am perfectly satisfied with and 
could not think of changing it to become the 
wife of a man who entertains eo much com- 
miseration for me that he entirely ovarlooks 
my womanly dignity. I hope Mr. Devon will 
remember that I have never asked for his 
help, because [ am fully able to help myself, 
which [ expect to do while health aud strength 
endure. ANGIE MELVILLE. 

Mr. Devon had waited anxiously for An- 
gie’sreply. To do him justice, he had made her 
the offer in good faith; not intending to 
wound her feelings by offering her pity in- 
stead of love. His own sensibilities were not 
too finely strung, hence he could not discrim- 
inate fine ones in others. He was past his 
youth, with a moderate income and no family 
connections to please or displease by marriage. 
He had admired Angie. Some of his pleas- 
antest recollections were of her; and when 
he saw her bravely battling with the world 
and meeting its scorn and coldness with a 
true spirit, his admiration for her increased, 
and he determined to lift her up to the level 
in society where she belonged. We know 
the result of his determination. Angie could 
not have been more surprised at his letter 
than he was with hers when it came neatly 
folded inside his own unfortunate one. But 
the next day Mr. Devon hastily packed his 
portmanteau and left the village, much tc 
the surprise of his acquaintances. 

With the summer went the boarders from 
this quiet mountain village, and with them 
went Angie’s work. But her experiment had 
proved a financial success. She had kept her 
mother from mortgaging the house, and saved 
alittle sum besides. Mabel had in no way 
assisted them. She wrote that it was impos- 
sible with her small salary to do more than 
clothe herself, it being quite necessary that 
she skould be well dressed. But she vaguely 
hinted that she might do more some time, 
in quite a magnificent way, as she expected 
to have the opportunity of changing her posi- 
tion. “She intends to marry!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Melville, holding her breath in aston- 
ishment. 

“Provided she gets the opportunity,’ said 
Angie a little scornfally. 

“She will be provided for without having to 
be a servant,” sighed poor Mrs. Melville, 

Angie said nothing but looked a little mis- 
chievous. Perhaps her mind was not so 
clear on this point as her mother’s, 

The following winter, while the mountain 
village was hemmed in fiom the outer world 
by its barrier of ice and snow, Angie was not 
idle. She was not an intellectual woman. 
She knew better than any one else that her 
brains could never earn her bread, but for all 
that, she saw no reason for hiding her one 
talent. She had very little to do with the 
outside world except through its medium of 
books and papers, and these she provided her- 
self with as far as her limited means would 
allow, and the long winter evenings were 
spent in their pleasant company. When the 
Summer came she resumed her washing, reap- 
ing thereby a plentiful harvest. Butthe early 
autumn brought a fresh trouble to Angie. 
Mabel, who had been married the previous 
spring, came home. Her husband had mar- 


.the suppleness and strength of my hands by 


relative of Mrs. Clyde. Upon discovering his 
mistake he had cruelly abandoned her, and 
she, poor and hopeless, had come to Angie. | 
Brave Angie! She tried hard to stand be- | 
neath this blow, for Mabel, with all her mis- 
fortunes, blamed Angie for ruining all their 
prospects by becoming a laundress; and too 
indolent to assist to anything better, she be- 
came a helpless burden on the uncomplaining 
girl. I wish I could tell that Angie ty dint 
of hard study became a famous woman, or 
that some very good and very rich man found 
out her worth, and that at last she ended her 
days in the enjoyment of love and wealth. 
But Icannot. All through the golden days 
of her girlhood she labored for the support of 
those around her. Years developed her into 
an intelligent, self-sacrificing woman, one 
who rarely went beyond her own door ex- 
cept on errands of love. Yet with nothing 
higher than this, she was happy, because she 
never yearned for those things beyond her 
reach, but ever was ready to do whatsoever 
her hands found to do. Whenever she found 
an open door she hesitated not to walk 
through it, though its threshold was neither 
polished nor gilded. But beyond were green 
pastures and still waters that were as sweet 
to walk beside as those which lie beyoud 
gilded gateways through whose arches echoes 
the Trumpet of Fame; for the word written 
over the doorway was Duty. 


GEORGE SAND’S ACCOUNT OF HER OWN 
PERSON. 


T had a strong constitution, and my infancy 
promised to be very beautiful; a promise 
which I did not keep. Being the daughter of 
two perfectly beautiful persons, I ought not 
to have degenerated; and my poor mother, 
who prized beauty above everything, often re- 
proached me for it in her naive way. And 
perhaps it was my own fault; for at the age 
when beauty develops I was accustomed to 
spend a large portion of the night in reading 
and writing, and I could never be trained to 
take great care of my person. I love neat- 
ness, but elaborate nicety always seemed to 
me intolerable. Not to go outin the sun- 
shine when God’s beautiful world irresistibly 
attracted me, not to walk in good thick shoes 
for fear of disfiguring my iustep, to forego 








always casing them in gloves, to be careful not 
to fatigue myself when everything impelled 
me to activity; in short, to live perpetually 
under a glass case for fear of being freckled 
or tanned, or of becoming wrinkled before my 
time, this was for me an utter impossibility. 
My grandmother, as well as my mother, was 
always reprimanding me on this subject, and 
made hats and gloves the plague of my child- 
hood. 

I had no deformity, and in my youth I was, 
on the whole, neither homely vor handsome. 
I consider this a great advantage, for people 
expect too much from a brilliant exterior, and 
they distrust one whois very repulsive. Hav- 
ing a passably good face, which neither daz- 
zled nor disgusted any one, { was in a good 
position with my friends of both sexes.—Aulo- 
biography of George Sand. 





HUMOROUS. 

A traveler stopping overnight with a Texan 
farmer whose estate was miles in extent said to 
him, ‘‘You must have begun life early to accu- 
mulate such an estate as this?” ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied the farmer, “1 began lite when I wasa 
mere baby.” 

At a public gathering lately, one of the gen- 
tlemen present was called upon for a speech, 














and this is how he responded: ‘Gentlemen 
and women, I ain’tno speecher. More’ntwen.- | 


now what are I?” | 

In the town of Raymond, says an exchange, | 
three women were seen the other day planting | 
corn. Noman was in the field, they doing the 
whole work themselves, even putting the dress- 
ing in the hills. The family consists of a wid- 
ow and her two daughters; the daughters are 
young ladies, and these were the ones engaged 
as indicated. 

An Andover correspondent of the Christian 
Union audaciously suggests that Andover theo- 
logical seminary admit women to its course,so 
that they may be educated for associate pastor- 
ates. He says there are ample accomodations 
for 50 more students, and he thinks that the 
introduction of the feminine element would 
have a benign effect upon the theologues, who, 
according to Prof. Park, suffer an over-mental 
strain because they are deprived of the counter- 
acting influences of social life. 

Jem had offered Tom ten cents for his bag 
of white alleys and striped taws, and Tom, 
after chaffering, had consented to trade. But 
the operation must be a cash one; money 
down,andnocredit. This was eventually con- 
ceded as the basis of the bargain, and Jem 
held out his hand for the marbles. “Money 
first,” said Tom. “Marbles first,” said Jem. 
“D’ye think I mean to cheat ye? say!” ex- 
claimed Tom, indignantly. “Don’t know,” re- 
plied Jem ; “ticklish times these; don’t know 
who to trust, nor for how long, nowadays.” 
“Well, then,” said Tom, “there’s Sam, there ; 
you give him your money and I'll give him 
my bag of marbles, and when he’s got ’em 
both Vil tell him to give you the marbles, and 
you'll tell him to give me the ten cents, and 
that'll be all right.” “Agreed,” said Jem, and 
“Agreed,” said Sam; and the deposits ‘were 
made. “Now hand over,” said both of the 
traders, in a breath. But judge of their hor- 


ror when Sam, pocketing bo 

marbles, took to fhis heels, Lone Bp Meare 
shoulder, and his thumb on his nose, as he 
ran, exclaiming to the astonished depositors 
“Specie payment suspended !” Perhaps there 





ried her under the impression that she was a 





ty years back I came here a poor idiot boy, and | ) 





wasn’t “a run” on that bank! 








Shepard, — 
orwell 
& Co, 


OFFER 


LOOO 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED 


BATISTE 
LINEN 


POLON AISI 


ALL NEW AND DESIRABLE SHADES, 


AT 
Immense Bargains, 
AS FOLLOWS: 


Goods formerly sold at $10.00, 
New $5.00 


“ “ “ +6 $12.00 
New $6.00 
“ “ * & $15.00 
New $7.00 
“ “ “« « $20.00 
New $9.00 
‘“ “ “ & $22.00 
New $10.00 
“ ry) « «% $25.00 
Now $17.00 
oe 6e Ty “ $30.00 


Now $15.00 


THESE ARE ALL 
NEW GOODS 


OF A 





FRESH IMPORTATION, 
Secured at Great Sacrifice ! 


THE 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS YET! 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & Oo,, 


Winter Street. 
26—1t 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now pre; ared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES ot 
Parlor, Chamber, 

Dining Room, 


and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 
At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & 60., 


411 Washington Street. 
1b-— 








j . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 129 8 d Ave 
Sih Jtreet, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practica] train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 











12s 8s dav New Yerk City 
ly Jan. 3 





HAVE WE TWO BRAINS! 
DK. C. E. BROWN-SEQUARD, 

Is ALCOHOL A POLSON! 
DR. WM. A. HAMMOND. 

THE POET LONGFELLOW. | 
JAMES T. FIELDS 

tC. 8. SURVEY OF THE WEST. 

(With Map) UNDER LIEUT. G. M. WHEEERER, 
THE HORSE IN AMERICA, ; 
(Ulustrated.) Discoveries by Prof. 0. C. MARSH, 

SAFETY AT SEA. 
(Ilustrated.) IRON STEAMERS THAT WILL 
NOT SINK. 

These interesting Lectures and Letters, with a care. | 
ful report of the important Papers read at the April | 
Meeting of the National Academy of Sciences at 
Washington, and at the May meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, at Boston, are published in full in | 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRA, No. 19. Price in sheet 
form, 10 ceuts; in pamphlet, 20 cents, or seven for 
$100 

Circulars, giving full details of the contents of all | 





THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS, free by mail 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
The Farmers’ Favorite Paper, 


until Jan. 1, 1875, for $1.00 Address, 
Tue Trinune, New York. 


Uz. S. 
PIANO CO. 


SL2I0O. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, al of Whom make 100 per 
cent. profit, Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price, 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundredand Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers, 


DONT GO WEST. 


uperier Little Farme—Within 35 Miles 
of Besten—Healthy Lecation— Neo Ague 
—VPerfect Tithe—Pare Water-Lew 
Taxes—Nething Objectiona bic. 


1N THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE R. R. 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
*h- A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
Al vel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
orse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with L. 5 
vomes, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
ferpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
lage house, 2x18. The house alone could not be 
wilt for #2000 Was built by a carpenter for his own 
coupancy, High. healthy location, overlooking the 
veighboring villages. A great bargain is offered. 
rice only 81700. Apply to 
GEO. H CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


‘rm A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
ion tiret floor, attics unfinished, Wood houre 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only 800 
Apply toGEO. H, CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor 


FORTY ACRE FARM-— Only $20 down, 
fo mile from depot, 20 miles from Boston, 

S acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season. Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair, Barn 40x86. Carrlage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
ouly #1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply toGeo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
FAP heston, exceilent 7j-acre farm, 14 miles 
from depot, Dean Academy, &e.; 30 acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts (2 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by tine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
ia worth half the priceasked. Price $2500, $1200 cash, 
Apply to Gro, HM. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF SIX 
faa Aces. for $1.00—One mile south of Bell- 
ingham Village; good deep syil, free from 
stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 thrift 
fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 1}-story house with 
L, 36x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
stnall stable and woodshed, all connected, and in per- 
fect repair, A beautiful little place, on high land, 
commanding an extensive view; fine shade trees; 
good neighbors. Price only $1200, 8600 cash. Apply 
to Geo, H. CHAPIN, 244 Tremont Row, Boston. 


a A SNUG HOME FOR 8500— At Bellingham, 











Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Doue 
ble Vencered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung basa, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts, Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds, Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Vlease State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
24—6m 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 fsrattile street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 








On the Bank« of the Connecticut River, 
A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fits ICK, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

‘hie LIBRARY, ete, One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough, 
koeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded —10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 30 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 80x24; 
ehed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
tr has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
sate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes, 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its app urten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 


CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 





ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 
ty rooms in connection with their long extablished 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will row be. 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
welt furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 





THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examioations, The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the iat, 24 
and 3d of NINTH-MONTH (September), 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, ap- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President. For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
21—15t 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marlb tf 89 West 26th Street. New York. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston 


t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of ail Disensen. 


UROGKERY 


Holiday ~ Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
te 50 Per Cent. snved Must be sold be- 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.’ 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston 











Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 

HAMPTON FALLS— Within j mile of the 

ARR sero, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 

“Miproximity to churches, schools. &., con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided ; 
cuts 80 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
throngh the year. The fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and -oft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, ery hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good one r, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. Very ooy | located, 4 miles from ee 7 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this e«tate offers 
great attractions, Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
yayments, Full particulars of Geo, H. CHAVIN, 4 

remont Row, Boston, 





SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 


The wellknown and popular ‘Tower 
House,” at Falmouth Heights, Mazs., is now 
offered for sae, completely furnished. The 
house is 100 feet long, with a broad piazza 
-xtending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
containing 64 rooms. The kitchen and laundry are 
independent of the house. Ice-house, containing 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of the kitchen. 
A short distance away is a boarding and livery stable, 
also a fine oe and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and four of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and thoroughly furnished in every depart- 
mer t, and has a splendid run of custom; large num- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s ill health and a desire to go abroad this 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England, Falmouth Heights 
ix located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff toe | opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second greatest 
tuoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 40 sails 
daily pas-ing in plain view; opportunity for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together with the frequent 
yacht fleets, make up an amount and a diversity of 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
can fully understand and appreciate. In frout of the 
house is a large park, beautifully sloping to the sea, 
giving the hon<e an extensive aud unobstructed ocean 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000. Three wells supply pure 
water by a force pump all over the house. The facili- 
ties for bathing, boating and fishing are unsurpassed. 
‘The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-stud- 
ded, the sleeping apartments unusually comtortable, 
and the whole place has an air of order, comfort and 
neatness. This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be soid at once, and a great bargain is 
offered. The greater part of the purchase money 
may remain on mortgage. For photographs and full 

sarticulars apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, New England 
Farm Agency, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 










TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro. 
PROVIDENCE R. - 82 a pe 
Boston, a 1j story house, pain a0 
FR Reten: L ced dysoe, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, elapboarded and painted, would 
make a good carpenter shop and a good, carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75 apple. pear and = 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly ra 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and, fir Ce - 
front. Price only oa. ee tal om yO poll 
ry st fe il ’ 
Pexkere ©. ft flourishing town, employi’ tls 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CH » 
Tremont Row, ou. 


———— 


For any description of country real estate ge to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


24 Tremont Row, Boston 
16—tf 


main no mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
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WORK COMMITTEE N. 2. WOMEN’S CLUB. 


In presenting their seventh Annual Rep: rt, 
the Committee on Work must co: gratulate 
the members of the Club on the snecess of the 
series of meetings in charge of this committee 
during the year just closed. It has been our 
pleasant duty to set in motion the needful 
machinery, by inviting gent!emen and ladies 
to speak to you, opening subjects for consid 
eration, but having no further power in the 
matier. We necd not say to those of you 
who have been present each menuth, that the 
papers bave been of a high order, filly setting 
forth the subjects treated. You bave felt 
thisto be true. And you will also bear us 
out in saying that the dircustici.s Lave been 
of the very best; for the most part earnest, 
and simple, and wire. We have fourd a 
marked improvemeut in these talks, over 
those of other years; an improve ment to which 
we are glad to bear testimony, as we consider 
the opportunity fur discussion chief among 
the privileges which the Club bas to offer to 
its members. We belicve, too, thatthe will 
continue to improve, because they seem, in 
the main, to be upon the sight foundation; 
the qualities to which we have referred,—car- 
nestness and simplicity,— being quite charac. 
teristic of them. 

We do not wish to speak too strongly. 
There is, of course, stil) room for improvemert, 
There are many of you, whose faces we are 
glad to see constantly on Work Committee 
afternoons, whose voices are never beard; 
not because they might nut speak words that 
it would be good for us all to hear, but be- 
cause their owners have not yet found free- 
dom to utter the things that they care for 
deeply, nor will they ever give us anything 
than they count of less worth than their best. 
Sometimes, too, we are called upon to listen 
to ideas only partially thought out, not yet 
made round and harmonious, not yet brought 
to that highest point of art and of nature too; 
namely, perfect aud entire simplicity. But 
practice and experience will remedy all this. 
And all these obstacles we account of swall 


momeut, beside the genuine interchange of | 


thought that finds room amoug us and which, 
better acquaintance with one another and an 
ever rising ideal will make fully possible come 
day, if we ourselves are ouly true and sim- 
ple. Without this, all thet we do, and every 
word that we utter, will, of course, betray the 
imperfection that lies behind, it being the 
great safe-guard in human relations that 
consciously or unconsciously, we do—a little 
time given—show ourselves as we really are. 
Our winter’s programme was unlike any cf 
its predecessors. We arranged to turn awhile 
from the more public matters that in other 
years had occupied the time devoted to us,— 
as education, philanthropic action in various 
directions, and some political and economic 
questions,—to that most fundamental subject, 
Home, viewed from different points, Perhaps 


nothing in this werld needs so much to be | 


better understood, to be reformed, to be ele- 
vated and made perfeet. Surely in no other 
direction would progress be so universally in- 
fluential for good, asin that. Every individ- 
ual is after all a pieceofahome. Ifthe home 
be a good one, the part of it, which he is, 
shares the vitality, the power, of every other 
part. Ueisalarger and a better individual 
than if he were an isolated being. It is need- 
less to say what is the result, if our individu- 
al is a part of a poor, an unhomelike home. 
He goes about his outside life, shorn aud crip- 
pled, and he carries a chill instead of a vi- 
talizing influence into everything he touches. 
They are the rare exceptions who can live 
rounded and beautiful lives in spite of hin- 
drance in their homes. 

Recognizing thus, the importance of home, 
we invited Mrs. U. M. Severance to open our 
winter’s discussions in November, which she 
did with a paper upon “The Place of the Fam- 
ily in the Divine Economy.” 

The December meeting was omitted by 
vote of the club, it falling upon the day of the 
Centennial Tea-Party in Faneuil Hall. 

In January, Mrs. Horace Mann read a pa- 
per upon “Young Children in the Home.” 

In February, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney fol- 
lowed with notes verbally amplified upon 
“Older Children.’ 


In March Mr. T. W. Higginson spoke on | 


“Culture,” with a view to a thorough under- 
standing of what the Home should do for its 
members in that direction. Culture not be- 


ing limited to that of the mind, but including | 2 to show them her ideas of dress reform, and | 
everything, whether physical, mental, moral, 
affectional or spiritual, that the word may 


properly cover. 


In April Mrs. Autoinette Brown Black- 
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‘begun; and we cherish a hope that it may 
be continued next year. We had some prom- 
ises of papers for the season that is past, 
which could not be fulfilled, owing to iliness 
and unexpected obstacles. They were too 
good to be forever lost, and we count on hav- 
ing them ready for vext year. Then, wetrust 
we shall meet again, full of fresh experiences, 
with riper thoughts, and richer, truer emo- 
tions, ready and able to put some of them into 
golden words that shal! profit and please. 
Respectfully submitted by Committee on 
Work. Ansy W. May, Chairman. 
Boston, May 30, 1874 


| 
—_——_ 


DRESS REFORM IN BOSTON. 


The N. E. Women’s Club is just now indus- 
triously investigating the dress problem, and 
endeavoring to find some form of costume 
which shall relieve overburdened femininity 
of its weight of clothes and protect it from 
bedraggled ekirts and Jampened ankles. Sev. 
eral members of the club have experimented 

| for sume time in this direction, and not long 
since, a meeting was held under its auspices 
at Freeman Place Chapel for the exhibition 
| of euch garments as these members or others 
have devised. It was nota secret affair, for 
' women were welcomed, but no man could ob- 
tain admittance. Reporters were unceremo- 
niously excluded, and an artist of Leslie’s Illus 
| trated, who endeavored to get in to obtain 
| sketches for his journal, was forbidden to en- 
‘ter. Mrs. Caroline Severance, superintended 
| the exhibition, and there was a large attend- 
| ance, indicating no little interest in the subject 
| to be considered. 
| The first lady to present articles of dress was 
| Dr. Mary Safford Blake, who exhibited some 
| garments which she said she had found better 
| adapted to her peculiar needs than the pre- 
vailing feminine costume, but she also said 
she would not commend them to general use, 
for she was aware of semething better, in- 
vented by Mrs. O. P. Flynt, who, although 
not a member of the club, had spent consider- 
erable time in perfecting a desirable substi. 
tute for the apparel of the present, which 
| would be exhibited during the afternoon. 
This announcement created no little flutter 
among the members of the club, for Mrs. Flynt 
was known to them and to many readers of 
the Globe as one who for many years has 
been a fashionable dressmaker and caterer to 
the ultra fashionable and fastidious tastes of 
the «lite of the city. Her suit in the courts 
against Mr. A. L. Coolidge, to collect a bill of 
nearly $2000 for dressmuking for his wife, two 
or three years ago, has hardly yet ceased to be 
a topic of conversation. That such a person 
should have invented anything to be commend- 
ed by these lady dress-reformers, caused a gen- 
eral rustle of surprize and frequent glances of 
incredulity. 

The curiosity of the members of the club 
was not immediately gratified, for Mrs. Crane 
was the next to exhibit the result of her la- 
| bors. She held up for inspection an article 
| which she said was a “‘chemiloon,” combining 
| chemise and drawers in one garment. This, 
| she said, she had tested and approved, and it 
| Was on sale at Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co’s, 
| She also exhibited a series of suspenders, in- 
tended for the support of skirts, hose, etc., and 
an ingeniously strapped and immaculately ruf- 
fled “form impcover,”’ for which she claimed 
considerable merit. Mrs. Dr, Dio Lewis had 
| quite anumber of novel garments to show, 
| each of which, as she described them, seemed 
| to have for its chief meritits capacity to be “fas- 
| tened tegether by two pins,” to which com- 
| mendation the ladies did not seem to take 
| kindly, for they have already had sufficient ex- 
| perience with things which require pins for 
fastenings. How to get rid of the pins is one 
| of the problems they are trying to solve. 

At this point, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe de- 
sired to see Mrs. Flynt’s inventions before tak- 
ing her leave, and that lady came forward. 
| Not being a reformer, nor a member of the 
| club, Mrs. Flynt lacked the self possession and 
| fluency of some of the other ladies, but she 
| succeeded in making herself intelligible, soon 
forgetting the peculiarity of her position in her 
| interest in her topic. She is a rather short, 
| blonde woman, on the shady side of forty, and 
wore a simple black silk skirt and gray redin- 
gote, with black velvet collar, cuffs and but- 
| tons—plain enough fora reformer, but in ex- 
| cellent taste. She told the club that by the in- 

vitation of some of its members she had come 





| 








| that she would begin at the beginning. This 
| she did by exhibiting a large doll, dressed in 
| clothes adapted to a child just beginning to 
| walk. Her system, she said, applied the same 


| hose, underdrawers and flannel skirt, and the 
| other for white skirts and the skirt of the 


dress, which was separate from the waist, thus 
sustaining the weight of all the clothing from 
the shoulders and upper part of the chest, as in 
the first instance. Mrs. Flynt then showed 
doll No. 3, which she said was a fully devel- 
oped young lady. Asit came into view, Mrs. 
Howe asked why its underdress had so many 
more bands, tapes and buttons than the child’s 


| garment before shown, to which question Mrs 


Flynt explained that a lady wears heavier 
clothing, and requires support where a child 
does not, and proceeded to explain the func- 


while none were useless, there was provision 
| in the garment for all the uses of the wearer. 
This garment had no waist band, but served 


| 
| tion of each strap and button, showing that 
| 


ing on the shoulders. 


word “loose” by saying that while her own 
waist measure was twenty-seven inches, she 


Mrs. Howe interrupted again, in astonishment, 
with “But, Mrs. Flynt are you really in these 
clothes?” to which the reply was made, “Yes, | 
I've worn nothing else for more than a year,” | 
a declaration which was received by the audi- 
ence with hearty applause. In describing this 
garment, Mrs. Flynt recommended her hear- 
ersto use a concave French bone button, as 
they button easily, hold several button-holes | 
each, and never cut the thread, which was j 
also received with applause. Mrs. Howe 
seemed not to be able to recover from her eur- 
prise that these garments had actually been 
worn and tested by wearing, and again asked, 
“Mrs, Flynt, have you really discardel cor- 
sets?” to which the answer was “Yes, and I | 
weigh 175!” an admission at which the audi- | 
ence again cheered heartily. 

After this digression, doll No.4 was shown, 
wearing the next stage of a lady’s underdress. 
It was a single garment, combining a chemise, 
underskirt, corset cover, if corsets are worn, 
habit shirt with bosom, and undersleeve, fin- 
ished with buttons at the neck for a collar or raff 
and at the wrists for cuffs or ruffles. This gar- 
ment,which included so much, had neither gath- 
er nor plait, but was very comely and graceful. 
Several ladies declared that it was pretty 
enough for a chamber dress, and examined its 
“cut” with much interest. It was intended, 
besides the above uses, to serve as a support 
for a hoop-skirt or its equivalent, white skirts, 
and dress skirt, the latter being detached from 
the waist, as is nowcommon. Every garment 


| 
| 





this model young lady had on, was suspended 
from her shoulders, but she had as pretty a 
figure as could be desired. In lifting her arms 
above her head, in illustrating the ease of 
these garments, Mrs. Fiynt declared that she 
could feel the lifting of the clothing to the soles 
of her feet, while in walking she felt its sup- 
port as she did no other clothing. 

Mrs. Flynt’s garments were warmly com- 
mended by most of the ladies, who seemed as- 
tonished that clothes could be devised ‘which 
would so entirely relieve the waist and hips 
from pressure, and at the same time be comely 


| with, and the Suffrage is probably the short- 
as a support for stockings, wooien and cotton | 
drawers, and flannel skirt, ail the weight reat- | 
Mrs. Flynt insisted on | 
a loose waist, illustrating her meaning of the | 
| “charms,” or will it be only after she has 


made all belts a full yard in length. Here | 





and graceful. Mrs. Dr. Lewis, however, ob- 

jected, declaring that to support the clothing | 
from the point of the shoulder was unnatural; 

it should rest where a man’s suspenders do, 

midway between the shoulder point and the 

neck; but Mrs. Flynt defended her idea, and 

offered, if Mrs. Lewis would call and leave her 

measure, to make her an entire suit, that she 

might give it a trial. 

Mrs, Flynt then resumed her exhibition by 
displaying to the audience a water-proof skirt, 
by the use of which the wearer is entirely pro- 
tected from rain or mud or dew. The outside 
was of ordinary water proof cloth, but the pe- 
culiar merit of the garment was its “‘protector,” 
which extended up under the skirts, complete- 
ly enveloping them. Mrs. Flynt told the la- 
dies that the day before, she had worn this 
garment for two hours in a first-class shower, 
in the streets of Boston, wearing at the same 
time a white ruffied skirt and a silk dress with | 
eight ruffles, and came in as dry and as clean 
as when she went out. The waist of this gar- 
ment was of the same material, cut in a grace- 
ful and striking pattern. The skirt was rec- 
ommended for traveling, and she proceeded to 
exhibit to the wondering audience a series of 
eight pockets in it, sufficient to carry quite a 





es 
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well spoke on “Work in its Relation to the | Principle to suits for women of all ages, the 
Home,” which she fitly made to include out- | leading idea being to suspend the weight, here- 
side and inside work as well. tofore borne upon the waist and hips, from the 

This finished the programme s0 far as it | Shoulders. Inthis model the undershirt, worn 
related to the one series of topics. The clos- | next the body, was of an elastic knit fabric, 
ing meeting for the year was held on May 18, | to which was sewn bands of an unelastic ma- 


and Rev. E. E. Hale spoke in his ever-stimu- | terial for supports, the clothing for the lower 


lating way, of the “Relief of the Poor,” and the | P4tt of the body being buttoned on at the | 


“Prevention of Pauperism.” We wish some waist. The main point of support for all the 
definite good results might follow from such | clothing — the point of the shoulder, although 
a presentment of that subject. It is the in- | its weight is distributed upon the whole of the 
dividual concern of each one of us. Cannot | "per part of the chest. 
we accept a real, personal, responsibility in | Another doll was then shown, intended to 
the matter? represent an older girl. This was provided 
But though the season has come to an end, | With a loose waist, at the natural belt point 
the work laid out for the winter seems ouly of which were two rows of buttons, one for 


wardrobe, besides ordinary traveling conven- 
iences. 

The interest of the ladies in Mrs. Flynt’s ex- 
hibition was such that, during the afternoon, 
she was compelled to explain them four times, 
and the last time she was compelled to stand 
upon the top of the pulpit that all might see, 
Mrs. Livermore remarking that it had never 
been more worthily filled. There was not 
only an eagerness to see and a disposition to 
approve, but a large number of ladies desired 





to order the new garments at once. Mrs. 
| Flynt, however, declined all orders, saying she 
| was not yet prepared to execute them, but she 
| hoped ere long to put her inventions in the 
| hands of those who would supply the demand. 
| Since this exhibition, her residence has been 
| thronged with visitors eager to see for them- 
| selves the wonderful garments of which their 
| friends who were at the :neeting have told 

them. More than 1000 ladies have examined 
| them, and are hearty in their commendation, 





: and Mrs. Flynt, who has retired from her for- | 


mer business, finds herself more sought for 
than ever before. It is evident from the inter- 
est taken in her garments that the Boston la- 
dies believe in them, and need only the oppor- 
tunity to accept them, and discard the drag- 
ging and draggled over-weights with which 
they are burdened.— Boston Glole. 





THOSE CHARMS. 


Those who are anxious—a la Nation—lest 
the admission of Woman to political rights 
aud duties should “introduce a new element 
of corruption into public life,” seem to for- 
get that she is going to “lose all her charms’’ 
when she votes. If she does, there will be 
no such “element of corruption” to contend 


est and easiest way of getting said trouble- 
some element out of existence. 

By the way, will the mere right to vote, 
without its exercise, deprive a woman of her 


actually deposited the ballot that they will 
forsake her? It would be interesting to know. 
If ber “cha:ms” depart at the dropping of the 
vote into its little box, it will be easy to tell 
what ladies have or have not voted, by their 
relative attractiveness. If a woman is ex- 
ceedingly repulsive, the conclusion will be 
that she has voted several times. If lovely 
and winning, that she has never availed her- 
self of the franchise, But then “tastes differ” 
so, that what one man would consider charm- 
ing another might not admire at all; and vice 
versa. So we are getting mixed up, and 
don’t know what to think. Only the experi- 
ment in Michigan can clear up this fog. 
Janesville, Wis. L. @. 


SKETCH OF MOTHER STEWART. 


DEAR FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL.—My 
greeting comes to you from the “Land of the 
Crusaders,” and on Wednesday I had the 
pleasure of hearing “Mother Stewart,” who 
has the credit of attacking the demon of In- 
temperance in its strongholds in this State. 
She is a very good-faced, dark-eyed woman of 
fifty-five or sixty years of age; a Methodist 
religiously ; a woman also who would endeay- 
or to live up to and carry into effect her con- 
victions of right and duty. 

Of course the papers in the city, who by 
uature and education belong on the side that 
would rather “‘rule in hell than serve in heav- 
ep,” are not sparing of remarks both ungentle- 
manly and upgenerous; but that will only 
call out whatever of native chivalry and na- 
tional aspiration towards “the more excellent 
way” the holders of opposite opinions may 
possess; and thus, as we often see, the “wrath 
cf man” may result in praise to Him who 
should rule the earth. QUAMOCLIT. 


SUFFRAGE REVIVAL IN CALIFORNIA. 


Woman Suffrage is rapidly gaining in 
strength and influence in this State. 

The “Local Option Law,” recently adopted, 
has made “No License” the absorbing and ex- 
citing theme, in the more progressive sections 
of the State, and has brought into the politi- 
cal field a new, and by no means, an insignifi- 
cant ally to our cause, which does better than 
it knows, by hastening results it does not in- 
tend. 

The “No License” party has, by general 
consent, put women forward to champion the 
movement. In the place of singing and pray- 
‘ng bands besieging saloons, we have, on elec- 
tion days, what has been aptly christened 
“The Ladies Bouquet and Button Hole Bri- 
gade.” Their judgment and tact, energy and 
good nature, in marshaling the temperance 
forces and guarding the polls, have crowned 
their labors with many an unexpected victory. 
Their success has not only astonished them- 
selves but their male friendsalso. They have 
poured dismay into the ranks of the opposi- 
tion, which is powerless to neutralize their ef- 
forts by similar means. 

Tents, with arrangements for free lunch, 
coffee and lemonade, pitched in the vicinity of 
the polls, superintended by beautiful and cul- 
tured women, who have for each voter, a bou- 
quet and a fitting word, constitute a new fea- 
ture, of great power at political elections, which 
suggests the propriety of clean clothes and 
gentlemanly deportment. 

Thousands of women, who a few months 
since, ridiculed the Suffrage movement, now 
realize that the ballot is a moral and reforma- | 
tory agent. They further realize that they 
can engage in politics and become active at 
the polls without receiving insult or contami- 
nation. They have had a taste of political 
excitement and like it. From political servi- 
tude at the polls, they will aspire to political 
sovereignty. Men, noting their influence and 
power to promote progressive measures, will 
not be slow to accept them as political part- 
ners. Thus the cause is “marching on,” and 
new agencies from time to time will spring 
into life to augment its momentum, till vic- 
tory shall be complete. 

Our Annual Meeting, as is shown by the re- 
port which has appeared in the columns of tle 
Woman’s JOURNAL, was an interesting and 
valuable occasion. The proceedings were 
characterized by a spirit of earnestness and 
harmony and the debates on some of the res- 
olutions were exceedingly spirited, and at 


A HAED CASE. 


Epitogs’ Journar :—Here in Chicago men 
are fast losing their rights. In yesterday's paper 
I read that one, for beating his wile who had g 
newborn babe so that she died, was fined: 
yes, actually fined twenty-five dollars and put 
in jail for sixty days. 

| A pretty pass things are coming to when a 
man cannot do what he likes with his own! 
K. N. D. 


|" Chicago, il. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


The Board of Excise of Brockport, N, Y., 
| have granted no licenses in Brockport; all 
| due to the work of the women of Brockport. 
The Brockport Democrat advocates Woman 
Suffrage for the sake of Temperance as fol- 
lows: 


The movenent will, we trust, reveal to Wo- 
man the selfishness,—yes, and the possible 
danger—of her position on the subject of Wo- 
man’s Enfranchisement; a position embodied 
in the oft-repeated saying, “I do not want to 
vote. I now have all the rights I want.” How 
can it failto open the eyes of mothers and 
sisters and wives to the fact that the Suffrage 
is a boon which they cannot afford to decline 
in advance? How can it fail to open the eyes 
of Christians to the duty they owe their suf- 
fering sisters and the community, to vote the 
traffic out of existence? Before this move- 
ment shall have ceased the most obtuse will 
have become convinced that women, voting 
conjointly with temperance men, can ac- 
complish what temperance men through 
sheer lack of votes, have little hope of accom- 
plishing—the discontinuance of the traffic in 
liquor as a beverage. When these facts are 
clearly seen and the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of the Suffrage are better appreciated 
by thesex now disfrancbised, there will come 
a time when the partial success of the present 
movement shall have become utilized for the 
good of mankind. 


— <—o- a 


INVENTION OF A WOMAN. 


San Francisco claims the honor of being the 
residence of a lady who has invented a new 
needle. The improvement consists in making 
needles of all sizes without any eye for the 
thread, but having instead a hole bored longi- 
tudinally into the head to the depth of about 
a quarter of an inch, which hole is arranged 
with a screw thread. It is thought it will be 
valuable as a surgical needle, as it carries a 
single thread, so making a smaller hole than 
the ordinary needle, with partially doubled 
thread. 





‘SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Miss Lavinia Geedell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 


Rev. Mrs. Ellen G. Gustin will preach next 
Sunday, 28th, in the Christian Church, corner of Ty- 
ler and Kneeland Sts., at 3 and 7.80 P.M. Seats free. 

Miss Jane Andrews will receive into her fam- 
ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 
year commencing September 9, 1574. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

References, 
Rev. Joserpa May, Newburyport, Mass. 
* Co. T. W. Hiccinson, Newport, R. 1. 
Dr. 8. Rocrrs, Pomfret, Conn. 
Pror. WM. FALLEN, Madison, Wis. 





The address of Mrs. Margaret W.Camp- 
bell is 328 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
is an accredited agent of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same, 


The Addrevs of Mrs. Charlotte B,. Wil- 
bour is for the present; Care J. S. Morgan & Co., 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London, Ergland. 


Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, tsoston. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boyl-ton Place. Office hours 
11 to2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 








“A thing of beauty is a joy torever-”’ 


The Best Polish in the World. 








3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor; 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 

rye 


Morse Bros., Proprietors, 


CANTON, MASS. 
14—1ly 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would s2y consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 1-1 


CHANNE them. They show a dar'! 
line around the sole near 


PRETTY FEET should 
be shod in ENGLISH 
CHANNEL Shos. All 
ladies insist on havin, 





times not a little exciting. M.J.G 


th le p . They wear lon- 
eedge. They never wear ragged. y 35-2 


ger, and cost no more. 
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